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Preface. 

As  this  monograph  goes  to  press,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  valuable  aid  and  sugges- 
tions to  Professor  A.  R.  Hohlfeld  of  the  German  Department 
^of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  Professors  Hermann 
CoUitz  and  Henry  Wood  of  the  German  Department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

J.  G.  B. 


Introduction. 

Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  scattered  remarks  on 
Kleist's  views  on  life,  to  be  met  with  in  the  various  biogra- 
phies, and  the  more  connected  observations  made  by  Kayka* 
and  Robbeling®,  a  unified  presentation  of  the  poet's  theory  of 
life  is  still  lacking.  In  the  following  pages,  the  attempt  will 
be  made  to  portray  Kleist's  attitude  toward  certain  questions, 
which  seem  fundamental  for  an  understanding  of  his  theory  of 
life.  Wherever  possible,  a  development  in  his  views  will  be 
sketched,  together  with  causes  making  for  changes  in  his  atti- 
tude. It  must^e  borne  in  mind,  that  in  a  number  of  su^st^ 
changes,  Kleist  is  shown  to  be  essentially  a  product  of  his 
time  and  its  attendant  streams  of  thought,  of  the  readjustment 
necessitated  by  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Kleisi's  letters  reveal  much  seriojj^ 
reflection  upon  certain  fundamental  problems  of  life,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  his  other  writings  have  received  the  im- 
press of  such  contemplation;  the  effort  will  be  made  in  the 
present  essay  to  utilize  aU  his  writings,  and  to  glean  from 
them  what  is  of  importance  in  determining  iils  conceptions. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  conflicts  which  Kleist  waged 
in  his  search  for  a  „gefestigte  Weltanschauung",  it  becomes 
necessary  at  the  outset  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  struggle  bet- 
ween two  qualities:  ^eftihl"  and  „Verstand".  Being  a  child 
of  a  generation  which  held  up  culture  and  enUghtenment  as 
thf  ^rnt  rnfin  tt-^^^^^t  *■  ^^  nii^iynTi  t^y^  n  -^^  |^a|  fj^r^^^^^fj — 
that  Kle?"^'^  r,yroir^^;v.p>  ^'"^tiTJlrrt  nhp"ld  j^^ve  been  seized  with 
the  desire  for  „Bildung".  In  fact,  this  endeavor  became  a 
veriiaDie  cult  tor  him,  a  cult  to  be  pursued  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  reason.     Thus  at  the   outset  he   sought  to  base  his 


1  Ernst   Kayka:    Kleist   und   die  Komantik,   p.  127  ff.    —    ^  Friedrich 
R8bbeling:  Kleists  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn,  p.  61  ff. 
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theory  of  life  on  a  purely  rationalistic  foundation;  his  mental 
faculties,  when  fully  developed,  were  to  direct  his  life.  „Bil- 
dung",  he  confidently  assumes  with  a  firm,  naive  pride  in 
reason,  will  lead  him  to  the  acquisition  and  permanent  posses- 
^\QV  ^  ^  ytnrlf  ^^  "V>g^i"^^  ^r-n^i^r.  truths  which  will  hold  now 
and  for  all  time,  here  and  on  all  the  planets  of  the  universe. 
But  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  „Bildung'',  he  was  confident 
that  it  alone  could  secure  permanent  happiness. 

Thus  in  the  year  1799,  Kleist  refers  to  himself  as  „ein 
denkender  Mensch^",  states  that  „Vernunft*"  should  guide 
him,  desires  suggestions  from  „einem  vernlinftigen  Manne" ', 
regards  mathematics,  philosophy*  and  logic '^  as  the  founda- 
tions of  all  knowledge,  affirms  that  his  resolve  to  study  is 
bom  of  „hohere  Vernunft^'S  asserts  that  „ein  freier  denkender 
Mensch"  chooses  his  course  „nach  seiner  Vernunft'"  and  is 
consistent  in  his  actions  b6(;^ause  he  has  „Grunde  der  Vernunft" 
for  his  every  act  and  word  I  He  feels  himself  subject  only 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  "ii  to  which  one  must  subject  oneself 
completely.     „ Vernunft"  assures  man  of  his  inward  happiness*®. 

Until  November  12,  1799,  there  is  no  record  extant  that 
would  indicate  a  strong  influence  from  any  factor  other  than 

)n  in  Kleist's  attitude  toward  life  and  development.  He 
subsequently  speaks  of  the  heart  as  opposed  to  reason,  and 
maintains  that  happiness  dwells  in  the  heart  and  cannot  be 
demonstrated  like  a  mathematical  problem,  but  must  be  felt ". 
There  then  follow  numerous  passages  in  which  now  „Yer- 
stand",  now  „Herz"  or  „Gefuhl"  are  stressed,  the  emph^ie^x 
apparently  being  dependent  in  some  cases  on  mere  temporary 
mood,  in  others  upon  the  quickening  of  his  emotional  nature 
due  to  his  love  or  to  his  gradually  awakened  appreciation  of 
nature.  He  balances  „die  schwankenden  ungewissen,  zwei- 
deutigen  Rechte  der  Vernunft"  against  „die  Rechte  meines 
Herzens**",  in  favor  of  the  latter;  he  desires  to  develop  both 
„Verstand  und  Einbildungskraft"  in  Wilhelmine*^  yet  he 
emphasizes  „Verstand,  Urteilskraft  und  Vernunft"  at  another 
time'*;   again  he   squares   off  „Geftihl  und  Verstand"   against 


1  V,  24,  15.  —  2  V,  24,  33.  —  »  V,  25,  24.  —  *  V,  32,  14. 
6  V,  32,  26.  —  «  V,  38,  13.  —  '  V,  41,  34.  —  «  V,  42,  20. 
»  V,  44,  9.  —  ^«  V,  44,  21.  —  "  V,  48,  3.  -  '^  59,  2. 
^3  V,  63,  28.  —  "  V,  66,  18. 
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each  other*.  He  no  longer  believes  that  human  reason  canA 
penetrate  into  the  ultimate  ends  and  designs  of  the  universe,/ 
but  feels  that  it  has  its  limitations  ^  His  friend  Brockes  exerts^ 
rather  a  strong  influence  on  Kleist  at  this  period,  and  Kleist 
reports  his  friend's  opinions  as  follows':  „Immer  nannte  er 
den  Verstand  kalt,  und  nur  das  Herz  wirkend  und  schaffend  . . . 
Immer  seiner  ersten  Regung  gab  er  sich  ganz  hin,  das  nannte 
er  seinen  Gefuhlsblick,  und  ich  selbst  habe  nie  gefunden,  daB 
dieser  ihn  getauscht  habe".  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
one-sided  domination  of  the  rational  faculties,  which  Kleist 
subscribed  to  in  his  early  letters  of  1799,  is  now  (1801)  no 
longer  prevalent,  but  has  been  modified.  Through  Brockes  he 
has  become  aware  of  a  gulf  between  T^y^nwii^y  and  doin^*: 
his  attention  has  been  focused  more  sharply  upon  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  coldness  of  reason  and  the  responsiveness 
of  the  heart. 

The  break  with  his  view  of  reason  as  a  directing  power\ 
and  as  the  source  of  knowledge  comes  early  in  the  year  1801,\ 
when  his  faith  in  reason  is  sent  tottering  by  his  study  of  I 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  His  letter  to  Wilhelminey 
as  well  as  one  to  Ulrike  ^  show  how  he  was  struck  where  he 
was  most  vulnerable.  The  hope  he  had  entertained  of  gathering 
knowledge  and  absolute  truths  which  should  be  valid  throughout 
aU  eternity  and  throughout  the  entire  universe  was  rudely  shat- 
tered. He  no  loyi^f^r  hp°  i>  [!f"n1  \  iiirl  writes*:  „Mich  ekelt  vor 
Allem,  was  Wissen  heiBt".  He  now  emphasizes  „Sinn  und  Herz*^  * 
and  despairs  of  reason  *^.  „Was  Ihn  en  Ihr  Herz  sagt,  ist  Gold- 
klang,  und  der  spricht  es  selbst  aus,  daB  er  echt  sei"  *^  Though 
Kleist  still  uses  the  terms  „  Verstand  und  Vernunft'S  which 
had  become  fairly  habitual  with  him,  he  now  emphasizes  the 
primacy  of  „Gefuhl"  as  a  source  of  knowledge  and  a  guide 
to  conduct.  This  is  to  be  seen  from  passages  such  as  the 
following:  „Nichts,  nichts  gedacht,  frage  dein  erstes  Geftihl, 
dem  folge"*l  „0  der  Verstand!  Der  ungluckselige  Ver- 
stand! . . .     Folge  deinem  Geftihl"  ^\   He  exalts  the  heart  above 


1  V,  100,  21;  V,  107,  28;  V,  116,  19;  V,  131,  4;  V,  150,  30. 

2  V,  127,  18.  -  «  V,  188,  25.  —  *  V,  188,  10.  -  "  V,  203,  27. 
«  V,  207,  1.  —  '  V,  207,  11.  —  8  V,  207,  22.  —  »  V,  222,  7. 

10  V,  249,  8.  —  "  V,  233,  32.  —  ^^  V,  273,  26,  Dec,  1801. 
18  328,  8,  Aug.  1806.  — 
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knowledge*  and  speaks  of  the  French  as  mere  „Affen  der 
Vernunft" ''.  After  his  disillusionment  through  his  Kantian  stu- 
dies, Kleist  refers  a  number  of  times  to  Rousseau  and  com- 
mends reading  the  latter's  works'. 

With  regard  to  Kleist' s  insistence  upon  ^Gefiihl"  as  a 
guide  to  conduct,  much  has  been  written  from  opposing  view^ 
points.  Erich  Schmidt  has  summed  up  tersely  some  of  the 
more  important  references  in  Kleist's  works  to  „Gefuhl"*,  but 
deals  largely  with  the  element  of  so-called  „GefUhlsverwir- 
rung"  which  he  points  out  as  being  prevalent  in  most  of 
Kleist's  major  characters.  The  most  convincing  treatment  of 
„Gefuhl"  as  a  guide  to  action,  is  that  given  by  Robbeling. 
He  writes  in  part  as  follows:  „Verlieren  durch  Kants  Ideahs- 
mus  —  so  schien  es  wenigstens  —  Sinneswahrnehmung  und 
Verstandesurteil  ihren  Erkenntniswert,  so  steigt  naturgemslB 
in  seinem  Wert  das  von  Sinneswahrnehmung  und  Verstand 
unabhangige  „Gefulil".  t^s  ist  imstande,  eine  innere  Welt  als 
die  wahre  aufzubauen;  die  AuBenwelt  als  die  des  Scheins  sinkt 
zur  Bedeutungslosigkeit  herab.  Es  ist  auch  imstande,  das 
Wesen  der  Dinge  zu  erfassen,   weil   es  selbst  das  Wesen  des 

Menschen   ausmacht^ "     Aber  was  versteht  Kleist  unter 

„Gefuhl"?  Das  Gefiihl  ist  gleichsam  die  Seele  der  Seele.  Es 
\/  ist  ein  hoheres  Wahrnehmungsvermogen  und  zugleich  ein  in- 
tuitives  Erkenntnisvermogen*  . . .  ."  „Dieses  Gefiihl  muB  der 
Mensch  in  sich  wait  en  lassen  und  sich  ihm  voUig,  auch  gegen 
Sinnenschein ,  Verstandeserwagung  und  leidenschaftliche  Be- 
gierde,  uberlassen.  Dann  wandelt  er  sicher  seinen  Weg  und 
erreicht  das  ihm  von  der  gutigen  Gottheit  gesteckte  Ziel  seines 
Lebens'".  yi-  this  view  of  Kleist,\  „Kathchen"  seems  to  Robbe- 
ling to  be  the  poetical  embodiment  *,  for  in  spite  of  the  severe 
tests  to  which  her  „ Gefiihl"  is  put,  it  triumphs  over  them  all 
aniL-ceaaains  unshaken. 

Traces  of  a  similar  insistence  upon  the  primacy  of  inner 
feeling  are  discernible  in  other  works  of  Kleist.  Suffice  it  to 
ponrE  to  but  a  few  as  representing  the  early,  middle  and  late 
periods   of   Kleist's   poetical   productivity.      Eustache   says   in 

^V,  261,  5,  1801.  -  2V,  284,  31,  1802.  —  »  V,  202,  25;  V,  218,  12; 
V,  227,  4;  V,  238,  14;  V,  346,  13.  —  *  Erich  Schmidt:  Charakteristiken  I, 
p.  358 ff.  —  ^  Friedrich  Robbeling:  Das  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn,  p.  56. 

»  lb.,  p.  57.  —  '  lb.,  p.  58.  —  8  lb.,  p.  46. 
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in  „Die  Familie  Schroff enstein '" :  „Nun,  Uber  jedwedes  Ge- 
^standnis  geht  mein  innerstes  Geftihl  doch."  And  Agnes  main- 
tains similarly'':  „Denn  etwas  gibt's,  das  Uber  alles  Wahnen 
und  Wissen  hoch  erhaben  —  das  Geftihl  ist  es  der  SeelengUte 
anderer."  Ji^j^^ter  assures  Alkmene  that  her  inf^-llible  ^Ge- 
fiihl"  has  not  deceived  her^  The  Marquise  von  0.  is  an 
example  of  a  woman  sorely  triedT^wnose  mner  feeling  of  inno- 
cence  fortifies  her  and  enables  her  to  pursue  her  course  firmly 
unj[|r  ad-^ei'Be  cifCTimsiaiice"^ 

Thus  Kleist  gradually  came  from  an  early  firm  confidence^ 
in  reason  to  an  ultimate  faith  in  „Gefuhl"  as  a  guide  to  know- 
ledge and  to  action.  As  Servaes  maintains,  his  final  view  was 
as  follows*:  „Das  feste  Vertrauen  auf  sein  Geftihl  ist  fur  ihn 
das  absolut  Hochste.  Nur  die  starkste  Gefiihlssicherheit  be- 
fahigt  nach  seiner  Meinung  den  Menschen  zum  Handeln. 
Einzig  wenn  er  voUig  mit  sich  im  reinen,  naiv  sich  selber 
uberlassen  ist,  vermag  er  zu  wirken  und  zu  schaffen". 

The  foundation  of  Kleist's  views  having  been  thus  JaififbL 

beturned 
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In   a   letter   to   his    sister   Ulrike   written   in   May    1799, 
Kleist's  independent  attitude   toward   organized,    conventional 
religion   manifests    itself   in   these   words'^:    „Etwas  muB  dem 
Menschen  heilig  sein.     Uns  beide,   denen   esTie~TIeTeTnonien~ 
der  Religion  und  die  Vorschriften  des  conventionellen  Wohl- 
standes  nicht  sind,  mtissen  um  so  mehr  die  Gesetze  der  Ver- 
nunft  heilig  sein."     Thus  his  subjection  of  himself  to  the  dic-J 
tates  of  reason  alone,  his  rationalistic  position  toward  rehgionf 
stands  out  clearly  and  unmistakably.   Nevertheless  he  acknow-V 
ledges  distinctly  and  emphatically  that  he  has  a  religion,  a  re- 
hgion  which  he  holds  to  be  of  his  own  fashioning  and  which 
meets  his  own  demands®.     His  ear^  religion,  however,  is  not 
one   which   revels   in   heaven   as  a   compensatory  ideal,   as  a 
haven  of  rest  and  refuge  to  which  the  sorely  tried  soul  aspires 

1  I,  97,  1617.  —  2  I,  82,  1356.  —  ^  I,  259,  1289.  —  *  Franz  Servaes: 
He  nrich  y.  Kleist,  p.  91.  —  »  V,  44,  13.  -  «  V,  49,  34;  V,  203,  34. 
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when  unable  to  adjust  itself  to  this  world.  In  a  letter  to  Wil- 
helmine  von  Zenge  of  March  22,  1801,  he  sums  up  what  he 
has  hitherto  considered  as  his  religion  as  follows^:  „Ich  hatte 
schon  als  Knabe  (mich  dtinkt  am  Rhein  durch  eine  Schrift 
von  Wieland)  mir  den  Gedanken  angeeignet,  daB  die  VervoU- 
kommnung  der  Zweck  der  Schdpfung  ware.  Ich  glaubte,  daB 
wir  einst  nach  dem  Tode  von  der  Stufe  der  VervoUkommnung, 
die  wir  auf  diesem  Sterne  erreichten,  auf  einem  andern  weiter 
fortschreiten  wurden,  und  daB  wir  den  Schatz  von  Wahrheiten, 
den  wir  hier  sammelten,  auch  dort  einst  brauchen  kdnnten. 
Aus  diesen  Gedanken  bildete  sich  so  nach  und  nach  eine  eigne 
Religion,  und  das  Bestreben,  nie  auf  einen  Augenblick  hie- 
nieden  still  zu  stehen,  und  immer  unaufhdrlich  einem  hdhern 
Grade  von  Bildung  entgegenzuschreiten,  ward  bald  das  einzige 
Prinzip  meiner  Tatigkeit.  Bildung  schien  mir  das  einzige  Ziel, 
das  des  Bestrebens,  Wahrheit  der  einzige  Reichthum,  der  des 
Besitzes  wUrdig  ist.  Ich  weiB  nicht,  liebe  Wilhelmine,  ob  Du 
diese  zwei  Gedanken:  Wahrheit  und  Bildung,  mit  einer  solchen 

Heiligkeit  denken  kannst,  als  ich Mir  waren  sie  so  heilig, 

daB  ich  diesen  beiden  Zwecken,  Wahrheit  zu  sammeln,  und 
Bildung  mir  zu  erwerben,  die  kostbarsten  Opfer  brachte." 

The  above  lines  bespeak  the  rationalistic,  ethical  founda- 
tion for  what  the  young  Kleist  terms  his  religion.  Kleist's 
early  view  represents  unceasing  effort  and  much  sacrifice  for 
the  attainment  of  a  goal  that  he  deems  most  sacred ;  it  is  not 
an  end  which  is  to  be  reached  by  idleness,  but  one  that  de- 
mands untiring  activity  and  unceasing  striving.  Meyer-Benfey 
has  characterized  this  view  of  religion  in  the  following  words  ^: 
„Der  Glaube  an  die  unendliche  VervoUkommnung  als  der  Welt- 
zweck,  der  Glaube,  daB  unser  irdisches  Leben  nur  Vorstufe 
und  Vorbereitung  fiir  ein  erhdhtes  Dasein  auf  anderen  Sternen 
ist,  daB  daher  unser  heiligster  Beruf  ist,  einen  Schatz  von 
Weisheit  und  Bildung  anzusammeln,  als  Ausriistung  fur  das 
kUnftige  Leben  jenseits  des  Grabes.   Der  Kern  dieser  Gedanken 

ist  Gemeingut  des   18.  Jahrhunderts Ebenso  wichtig  in- 

dessen,  wie  diese  Gedanken  selbst,  war,  daB  sie  an  und  aus 
der  Betrachtung   der  Natur   entwickelt   wurden.     So   besteht 


1  V,  203,  27.   —   *  Heinrich  Meyer-Benfey:  Das  Drama  Heinrich  von 
Kleists.    I,  p.  21. 
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zwischen  ihr  und  der  moralischen  Welt  ein  enges  und  har- 
monisches  Verhaltnis.  Die  Mathematik,  Grundlage  des  Ganzen, 
als  Lehrerin  jener  zweifelfreien  GewiBheit,  die  aus  eignem 
Denken  und  klarer  Einsicht  erwachst;  die  auf  ihr  gegrtindete 
Naturbeobachtung  als  Schule  des  Selbstdenkens  und  als  Ma- 
terial fUr  die  Entwicklung  der  metaphysischen  Wahrheiten, 
auf  denen  unsre  Weisheit  und  Tugend  beruht  -  das  ist  der 
GrundriB  dieser  Gedankenwelt.  Wir  sind  uns  klar  bewufit, 
wie  ganz  wir  hier  in  dem  naiven  Dogmatismus  und  begeis- 
terten  Optimismus  der  vorkantischen  Periode  stecken,  jener 
Zeit,  die  von  dem  Geiste  Leibnizens  beherrscht  wird,  die 
ebenso  naiv  ist  in  ihrem  empirischen  Realismus  wie  dem  iiber 
alle  Grenzen  moglicher  Erkenntnis  hinausschwarmenden  Idea- 
lismus."  "*N^ 

In  various  letters,  Kleist  explains  his  religious  views  qurte 
concisely.     His  attitude  toward  organized   prevailing  forms 
religion  stands  out  clearly  in   a  letter  to  Wilhelmine 
tember  1800,    in   which   he   tells  her'  that  all  true  enlight 
ment   of   woman  ultimately    consists   in   being   able   to    think 
rationally   of   the   goal  of  terrestrial  life.     He   holds   that   the 
godhead   can   demand  nothing  at  all  from  her  other  than  the 
fulfillment  of  her  mission  upon  this  earth.     He  therefore  en-\ 
joins  her  to  do  as  follows^:  „Schranke  dich  also  ganz  fiir  diese 
kurze  Zeit    ein.     Kummre    dich   nicht  um   Deine  Bestimmung 
nach  dem  Tode,  weil  du  dartiber  leicht  Deine  Bestimmung  auf 
dieser  Erde  vernachlassigen  konntest."     It  occurs  to  him**  that 
such  thoughts  may  offend  her  reHgious  conceptions,  hence  he 
launches  forth  into  a  discussion  of  religion.    He  points  toward 
the  futility  of  religious    speculaiion  ^ncL  ^-^r^tp■Tnp^atinT^ :    it   is 
idle  and  oi  nO  ilVaiL     On  the  other  han9  he  emphasizes  man's 
duty  to  fill  his  place  in  this  world   and  urges  her  to  bend  all 
her  energies  in  that  direction*.     He  points  out  the  necessity 
of  living  in  the  present  rather  than  reveUing  in  the  thought 
of  the  future  and  thereby  becoming  oblivious  to  demands  made 
upon  man  here  and  now^     He    continues^:    „Es   ist  moglicly  ^/ 
Hebe  Freundin,  daB  mir  deine  Religion  hierin  widerspricht  u 
daB  sie  Dir  gebietet,  auch  etwas  fUr  Dein  ktinftiges  Leben  zu 
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tun.  Du  wirst  gewifi  Griinde  flir  Deinen  Glauben  haben,  so 
wie  ich  Griinde  ftir  den  meinigen;  und  so  fiirchte  ich  nicht, 
dafi  diese  kleine  Religionszwistigkeit  unsrer  Liebe  eben  groBen 
Abbruch  tun  wird.  Wo  nur  die  Veraunft  herrschend  ist,  da 
vertragen  sich  auch  die  Meinungen  leicht;  und  da  die  Reli- 
gionstoleranz  schon  eine  Tugend  ganzer  Volker  geworden  ist, 
so  wird  es,  denke  ich,  der  Duldung  nicht  sehr  schwer  werden, 
»  in  zwei  liebenden  Herzen  zu  herrschen."  His  tolerance  shows 
itself  further*:  „Wenn  Du  Dich  also  durch  die  Einflusse  Deiner 
frtiheren  Erziehung  «gedrungen  fuhltest,  durch  die  Beobach- 
tung  religioser  Geremonien  auch  etwas  fur  Dein  ewiges  Leben 
tu  tun,  so  wtirde  ich  weiter  nichts  als  Dich  warnen,  ja  nicht 
daruber  Dein  irdisches  Leben  zu  vernachlassigen. 

Kleist's  insistence  upon  activity,  effort  and  right  living 
rather  than  mere  formal  ceremonial  worship  is  expressed  as 
follows*:  „Denn  nur  zu  leicht  glaubt  man,  man  habe  Alles 
getan,  wenn  man  die  ernsten  Gebrauche  der  Religion  beob- 
J  achtet,  wenn  man  fleifiig  in  die  Kirche  geh^  taghch  betet  und 
jahrlich  2  mal  das  Abendmahl  nimmt".LAll  this  is  mere  out- 
ward form  and  absolutely  worthless  unless  it  have  its  direc- 
ting effect  on  the  dealings  of  daily  life.  Such  ceremonial  and 
X  outward  conformity  is  merely  the  external  manifestation  of  a 
feeling  which  may  work  just  the  opposite,  impelling  man  to 
dastardly  deeds  of  violence'.  He  calls  to  her  mind,  that  all 
religious  forms  and  customs  are  mere  developments  of  the 
human  mind  and  are  not  God-givfe^^TjI^h  will  Dich  dadurch 
nur  aufmerksam  machen,  dafi  alle  diese  religiosen  Gebrauche 
nichts  sind,  als  menschliche  Vorschriften,  die  zu  alien  Zeiten 
verschieden  waren  und  noch  in  diesem  Augenblicke  an  alien 
Orten  der  Erde  verschieden  sind.  Darin  kann  also  das  Wesen 
der  Religion  nicht  liegen,  weil  es  ja  sonst  hochst  schwankend 
und  ungewiB  ware.  Wer  steht  uns  dafur,  dafi  nicht  in  Kurzem 
ein  zweiter  Luther  uns  aufsteht,  und  umwirft,  was  jener  baute. 
Aber  in  uns  flammt  eine  Vorschrift  —  und  die  muB  gottlich 
sein,  weil  sie  ewig  und  aUgemein  ist,  sie  heiBt:  erfiille  Deine 
Pflicht;  und  dieser  Satz  enthalt  die  Lehren  aUer  Religionen. 
Alle  anderen  Satze  folgen  aus  diesem  und  sind  in  ihm  ge- 
grundet,   oder    sie  sind   nicht  darin  begriffen,   und  dann  sind 
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sie  unfruchtbar  und  unntitz".  Rahmer  holds  Kleist's  position 
to  be  as  follows':  „Alles  spricht  daftir,  daB  Kleist  schon  von 
Jugend  an,  wohl  unter  dem  Einflufi  seines  Lehrers  WUnsch 
einen  unabhangigen,  freigeistigen  Standpunkt  dem  Ghristentum 
gegenUber  einnahm.  Seine  Religion  und  seine  ethische  An- 
schauung  ist :  der  Mensch  hat  die  Pflicht,  sich  schon  auf  dieser 
Welt  bis  zur  hochsten  VoUendung  zu  entwlckeln,  sich  um  das 
ktinftige  Leben  nicht  zu  kummern;  er  hat  die  Bestimmung 
seines  irdischen  Daseins  zu  erfullen;  er  soil  sich  tiber  sein 
Schicksal  erheben  und  sein  Schicksal  leiten  lernen". 

In  accordance  with  such  independent  views,  Kleist,  as 
might  be  expected,  refers  to  Christ  as  a  human  being,  as  an 
historic  personage,  but  as  one  who  demands  the  greatest  re- 
spect. He  mentions  Christ  as  ,,3®^®^  beste  und  edelste  der  / 
Menschen,  der  den  Tod  am  Kreuze  fur  die  Menschheit  starb'". 
The  last  part  of  this  statement  might  seem  to  imply  that  Christ 
was  more  than  man,  but  other  passages  rate  him  merely  as  a 
human  being.  In  the  same  article  from  which  the  above  quo^ 
tation  is  taken,  Kleist  enumerates  Christ®,  Socrates,  Leonidas 
and  Regulus  as  „groBe  seltne  Menschen"  and  adds  tha^they 
all  owe  their  present-day  fame  and  renown 
favored  them.  He  goes  on  to  say:  „0hii6  dfen  Mehtus  und 
oh»e,jleB-JHerodes  wlirde  Sokrates  und  Christus  uns  vielleicht 
unbekannt  geblieben,  und  doch  nicht  minder  groB  und  erhaben 
gewesen  sein*".  Again  he  speaks  of  Christ  together  with 
Socrates  as  „Helden  der  Tugend'^".  Elsewhere  he  attributes 
to  Christ  the  same  need  of  human  support  and  sympathy  as 
other  human  beings  are  in  need  of  ®.  >A^;ainJiejn53iti«KKCl^st 
o^„ih^  cross  as  typifying  innocence  unjustly  punishg^ '.  Kayka 
maintains:  „ Jesus  erscITtiml  ndllllich  dui'chaus  II ur  als  Mensch *" 

It  may  be  well  to  note  Kleist's  attitude  toward  the  Ca 
tholic  religion,  of  which  he  wrote  at  various  times.   The  majo 
rity  of  his  remarks  on  this  faith  are  unfavorable.     During  his 
journey  to  Wiirzburg  he  writes  to  Wilhelmine  von  Zenge": 
„Dabei  fallt  mir  eine  Kirche  ein,  die  ich  Dir  noch  nicht  be- 
schrieben   habe;    die   Nickolskirche    zu   Leipzig.      Sie   ist   im 
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Aufiern,  wie  die  Religion,  die  in  ihr  gepredigt  wird,  antik,  im 
Innern  nach  dem  modernsten  Geschmack  ausgebaut.  Aus  der 
Kiiknheit  der  auBeren  Wolbungen  sprach  uns  der  Gotze  der 
abenteuerlichen  Gothen  zu;  aus  der  edeln  Simplicitat  des  Innern 
wehte  uns  der  Geist  der  verfeinerten  Griechen  an.  Schade 
daB  ein  ....  ich  hatte  beinah  etwas  gesagt,  was  die  Priester 
libelnehmen.  Aber  das  weiB  ich,  daB  die  edeln  Gestalten  der 
leblosen  Steine  warmer  zu  meinem  Herzen  sprachen,  als  der 
hochgelehrte  Priester  auf  seiner  Kanzel".  He  describes  the 
impression,  which  Wurzburg  as  a  Catholic  city  made  upon 
him,  as  follows^:  „Das  Ganze  hat  ein  echt  katholisches  An- 
sehen.  Neun  und  dreiBig  Ttirme  zeigen  an,  daB  hier  ein  Bischof 
wohne,  wie  ehemals  die  agyptischen  Pyramiden,  daB  hier  ein 
Konig  begraben  sei.  Die  ganze  Stadt  wimmelt  von  Heiligen, 
Aposteln  und  Engeln,  und  wenn  man  durch  die  StraBen  geht, 
so  glaubt  man,  man  wandle  durch  den  Himmel  der  Christen. 
Aber  die  Tauschung  dauert  nicht  lang.  Denn  Heere  von 
Pfaffen  und  Monchen,  buntscheckig  montiert,  wie  die  Reichs- 
truppen,  laufen  uns  unaufhorlich  entgegen  und  erinnern  uns 
an  die  gemeinste  Erde."  From  these  passages  just  quoted  it 
is  readily  seen  that  Kleist  has  Httle  or  no  respect  for  priests 
and  monks  as  representatives  of  their  creed.  His  ironical, 
skeptical  view  of  certain  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  is  voiced 
in  a  description  of  a  Catholic  cathedral^:  „Messen  und  Hora 
wechseln  immer  miteinander  ab,  und  die  Perlen  der  Rosen- 
kranze  sind  in  ewiger  Bewegung.  Denn  es  gilt  die  Rettung 
der  Stadt,  und  da  die  Franzosen  ftir  ihren  Untergang  beten, 
so  kommt  es  darauf  an,  wer  am  meisten  betet.  Ich,  mein 
liebes  Kind,  habe  AblaB  auf  200  Tage.  In  einem  Kloster  auf 
dem  Berge  2  bei  b,  hinter  dem  Citadel,  lag  vor  einem  wunder- 
tatigen  Marienbilde  ein  gedrucktes  Gebet,  mit  der  Anktindi- 
gung,  daB  wer  es  mit  Andacht  lase,  diesen  AblaB  haben  sollte. 
Gelesen  habe  ich  es;  doch  da  es  nicht  mit  der  gehorigen  An- 
dacht geschah,  so  werde  ich  mich  doch  wohl  vor  Sunden 
huten,  und  nach  wie  vor  tun  mtissen,  was  Recht  ist." 

The  impression  which  entrance  into  a  Catholic  church 
makes  upon  him  at  this  time  (1800)  is  described  in  these 
words  ^:    „Wenn  man  in  eine   solche  katholische  Kirche  tritt, 
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und  das  weitgebogene   Gewolbe   sieht,   und  diese  Altare  und 
diese  Gemalde  —  und  diese  versammelte  Menschenmenge  mit 
ihren   Gebarden  —  wenn  man  diesen  ganzen  ZusammenfluB 
von  Veranstaltungen,   sinnend   betrachtet,    so   kann   man  gar 
nicht  begreifen,  wohin  das  Alles  fuhren  solle.     Bei  uns  erweckt 
doch  die  Rede  des  Priesters,  oder  ein  Gellertsches  Lied  manchen 
herzerhebenden  Gedanken;  aber  das  ist  hier  bei  dem  Murmeln 
des  Pfaffen,   das  niemand  hdrt,  und  selbst  niemand  verstehen 
wtirde,   wenn  man  es  auch  horte,  weil  es  lateinisch  ist,  nicht 
mdglich.     Ich  bin  tiberzeugt,  dafi  alle  diese  Praparate  nicht 
ein  en   einzigen   verniinftigen   Gedanken    erwecken."      Kleist 
antagonism  toward  mere  outward  form  and  ceremonial  agai 
finds   expression  in  a   criticism  of  the  formal  worship  of 
Catholic   church^:    „Uberhaupt,   dtinkt  mich,   alle   Ceremonie 
ersticken  das  Geftihl.     Sie  beschaftigen  unsem  Verstand,  aber 
das  Herz  bleibt  tot.     Die  bloBe  Absicht,   es  zu  erwarmen,  ist, 
wenn  sie  sichtbar  wird,  hinreichend,  es  zu  erkalten."   He  mocks 
at   the  idea   of  faith    cures   which   are   attributed  to  healing 
powers   of   images   of   Mary^.     Of   the   zeal  of  the  church  in 
attempting  to  wipe  out  all  opposition,  he  says^    „In  Kurzem 
wird  hier  eine  Prozession  sein,  zur  Niederschlagung  der  Feinde, 
und,  wie  es  heifit,  „zur  Ausrottung  aller  Ketzer."     Also  auch 
zu   Deiner   und   meiner   Ausrottung."      The   contemplation 
churches  and  convents  affords  him  but  Httle  pleasure*,  yet  he^ 
praises  the  Benedictine  monks'^,  as  belonging  to  the  most  in 
dustrious  order.     In   this   praise   one   can   again   see   Kleist' 
demand  that  man  render  active  service  for  the  betterment  o 
self   and   mankind,      tt^j   \^  j^jg  relip^oji.     He  speaks  furthe 
of  the  lack  of  sincerity  amo«g  inhabitants   of  Catholic  cities® 
The  Gathohc  faith  seems  to  him  to  rob  people  of  their  free 
dom':    „Auch   hier   erinnert   das  Lauten   der  Glocken   unauf 
hdrhch  an  die  kathohsche  Religion,  wie  das  Geklirr  der  Ketten 
den  Gefangenen  an  seine  Sklaverei.   Mitten  in  ein  em  geselligen 
Gesprache   sinken   bei  dem  Schall  des  Gelauts   alle  Knie,   aUe 
Haupter  neigen,   alle  Hande  falten  sich;   und  wer  auf  seinen 
FuBen  stehen  bleibt,  ist  ein  Ketzer." 

In   marked   contrast  with  these    early  adverse  criticisms 
(1800)  of  the  Catholic  religion  with  its  attendant  ceremonies  and 
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institutions,  is  the  statement  to  Wilhelmine  von  Zenge,  made 
shortly  after  his  Kant  experience.  He  writes  thus':  „Nir- 
gends  fand  ich  mich  aber  tiefer  in  meinem  Innersten  geruhrt, 
als  in  der  kathoHschen  Kirche,  wo  die  groBte,  erhebendste  Musik 
noch  zu  den  andern  KUnsten  tritt,  das  Herz  gewaltsam  zu 
bewegen.  Ach,  Wilhelmine,  unser  Gottesdienst  ist  keiner.  Er 
spricht  nur  zu  dem  kalten  Verstande,  aber  zu  alien  Sinnen 
ein  kathoHsches  Fest.  Mitten  vor  dem  Altar,  an  seinen  unter- 
sten  Stufen,  kniete  jedesmal,  ganz  isoliert  von  den  Andern, 
ein  gemeiner  Mensch,  das  Haupt  auf  die  hoheren  Stufen  ge- 
buckt,  betend  mit  Inbrunst.  Ihn  qualte  kein  Zweifel,  er  glaubt. 
Ich  hatte  eine  unbeschreibHche  Sehnsucht  mich  neben  ihn 
niederzuwerfen,  und  zu  weinen  —  Ach,  nur  einen  Tropfen 
Yergessenheit,  und  mit  WoUust  wiirde  ich  kathoHsch  werden  — ." 
leist  has  now  become  skeptical  of  reason  and  no  longer  re- 
poses his  former  unconditional  trust  in  it.  Not  the  Catholic 
religion  as  a  form  of  worship  of  the  divine  appealed  to  Kleist, 
but  the  impression  made  upon  his  emotional  nature  through 
Jiis  senses,  which  had  now  become  so  susceptible  to  impression, 
[ortimer's  words  in  „ Maria  Stuart"  give  a  good  portrayal  of 
the  manner  in  which  Kleist  was  now  affected  by  the  GathoHc 
cathedral*: 

„Wie  wurde  mir,  als  ich  ins  Innre  nun 
Der  Kirchen  trat  und  der  Gestalten  Ftille 
Verschwenderisch  an  Wand  und  Decke  quoll. 
Das  Herrlichste  und  Hochste,  gegenwartig 
Vor  den  entzuckten  Sinnen  sich  bewegte." 
|r  Another  point  is  of  importance  in  this  change  of  Kleist' s  mood. 
Jjj  Kleist  now  appreciates  the  solace  which   comes   to  the  heart 
J  \  through  a  faith  which  brooks  no  doubt.  In  this  unhappy  frame 
/of  mind,   which   doubts   all  values,   he  longs  for  something  to 
j   jcling  to,  for  some  guiding  force  to  save  him  from  being  tossed 
/about  on  the  sea.jiMife  like  a  mere  toy.     Hence  he  empha- 
V  sizes  the  word /J^lieve^.   „Ihn  qualte  kein  Zweifel,  er  gl au b t. " ' 
jhis  craving  for  an  anchor  in  a  storm-tossed  life  is  the  cause 
ff  the  fervent  desire  for  a  drop  of  forgetfulness  which  might 
enable  him  to  become  Catholic. 

In  some   of  his  works  Kleist  touches  upon  the  GathoHc 

I   1  V,  222,  25.  —  May  1801.  —  ^  Schiller:  Maria  Stuart,  1.  434. 
3  V,  222,  33. 
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religion,  its  institutions  and  sphere  of  influence.  With  regard 
to  this  point  in  general  and  its  bearing  on  the  story,  „Die  ^  y 
heilige  Gacilie",  in  particular,  Steig  writes  as  follows':  „Es 
(Die  heilige  Gacilie)  ist  das  einzige  Schriftstuck  Kleist's  in  den 
AbendbMtern,  das  wie  in  katholisierender  Tendenz  geschrieben 
scheint."  He  adds  further";  „Nicht  eigentlich  kathoUsierende 
Tendenz,  sondern  politische  Opposition  allerfeinster  und  aller- 
scharfster  Art  wohnt,  in  den  Abendblattern,  der  Heiligen  Ga- 
cilie inne."  In  ^Das  Erdbeben  in  GhiH'^J  the  fanatic  power 
of  the  priesthood  is  portrayed  in  dark,  sinister  colors,  a  powfr 
which  stirs  up  the  feelings  of  people  who  arethankful  fj 
having  escaped  with  their  lives  and  who  are  thereby  impell( 
to  most  cmel  bloodshed  and  deeds  of  violence.  Thus  tl 
terrible,  destmiiLfv^  'cffyiil  of  religion  is  revealed  much  after 
the  manner  of  Kleist's  letter  to  Wilhelmine,  in  which  he  tells 
her  that*  the  Mexican  throttles  his  brother  before  the  altar  i 
of  his  idol  with  the  same  feehng  with  which  she  receives  the  I 
sacrament.  In  „Der  Findling"  there  appears  the  imimoralit^ 
within_  the  church,  with  its  demoralizing  influen:(5e  upon  tha 
cGsuracter  of  Nicolo  who  frequents  the  monastery.  The  bishop! 
has  his  mistress,  Xaviera,  with  whom  Nicolo  also  has  sexual 
relations,  growing  out  of  his  visits  to  the  monks*.  Xaviera' 
has  relations  with  the  monks  of  the  Garmelite  order,  to  such 
a  degree  in  fact,  that  one  may  expect  to  learn  through  her 
the  secrets  divulged  in  the  confessional  **.  The  bishop  is  a 
party  to  base  intrigue  and  brings  his  influence  to  bear  to  rob 
Piachi^  Nicolo 's  foster-father,  of  his  estate  and  to  turn  it  over/ 
to  Nicolo  in  turn  for  the  latter's  promise  to  marry  Xavieraj 
whom  the  bishop  now  desires  to  be  rid  of.  Piachi,  aware  or 
such  misdeeds  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  refuses  to  accept 
absolution  from  the  priest,  and,  bent  upon  revenge,  prefers  to 
follow  Nicolo  to  the  bottoms  of  hell  where  he  can  continue 
his  vengeance.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Kleist  reveals  ^yi) 
tendency  to  decry  the  Gatholic  church  in  these,  stories;  /neJB^ 
merely  weaves  in  these  threads  as  impartially  as  he  does  any/ 
others.  As  Herzog  affirms*:  „ Kleist  war  als  Kiinstler  von  alien 
katholisierenden    wie    rationalistischen    Tendenzen    gleichweit 

^  Reinhold  Steig:  H.  v.  Kleist's  Berliner  Kampfe,  p.  531.  —  *  Ibid., 
p.  532.  —  8  V,  130,  9.  —  *  m,  361,  5.  —  «*  m,  372,  3.  —  •  Wilhelm 
Herzog:  Heinrich  Ton  Kleist;  Sein  Leben  und  sein  Werk.    p.  603, 
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entfernt.  Er  polemisierte  nicht.  Und  so  wenig  er  die  Kirche 
beleidigen  wollte,  wenn  er  im  „Findling"  die  Kurtisane  Xaviera 
Tartini  als  Beischlaferin  ihres  Bischofs  bezeichnet,  sowenig  ver- 
teidigt  oder  glorifiziert  er  jetzt  ihre  Einrichtungen,  wenn  er 
die  Gewalt  der  italienischen  Musik  auf  die  Gem  liter  der  Glau- 
bigen  und  Unglaubigen  schildert.'^ 

After  his  break  with  philosophy,  Kleist  lost  confidence  in 
the  supremacy  of  reason,  as  has  been  indicated,  and  desired 
the  ability  to  believe.  Kayka  observes  on  this  point  ^:  „Da- 
mals,  als  er  sich  uberzeugt  hatte,  daB  wir  nichts  wissen  konnen, 
daB  unser  Verstand  zu  schwach  ist,  um  „die  Welt  und  das, 
was  sie  zusammenhsLlt",  zu  ergriinden,  da  resignierte  er;  und 
andere  Krafte  erwachten  in  seiner  Seele  zu  immer  machtigerem 
Leben,  denen  gegenuber  ihm  der  Verstand,  der  sich  bisher 
die  Herrschaft  uber  die  Seele  angemaBt  hatte,  arm  und  ohn- 
machtig  erschien:  Gefuhl  und  Phantasie.  Sie  offenbarten  ihm 
ungeahnte  Herrlichkeiten.  Er  wurde  ein  grofier  Dichter,  und 
als  solcher  schuf  er  sich  seine  eigene  Religion.  Harte  Schick- 
salsschlage  liefien  ihn  demtitig  und  bescheiden  werden  und 
gaben  ihm  eine  religids-weiche  Stimmung.  Referring  to  Kleist's 
letter  to  Rtihle  von  Lilienstern  of  Aug.  31,  1806*,  Kayka  con- 
tinues*: Hier  haben  wir  also  wieder  seinen  alten  Sternen- 
glauben,  aber  mit  veranderter  Basis:  es  ist  kein Wissen  mehr,  das 
auf  sicheren  Verstandeserkenntnissen  ruht,  sondern  ein  echter 

Glaube,  gegrtindet  auf  Gefuhl  und  Phantasieanschauung So  ist 

seine  Religion  ein  Ewigkeitshunger".  Thus  Kleist  is  seen  to  re- 
vert to  his  former  notion  of  man  as  growing  in  perfection  and 
continuing  throughout  eternity  on  one  planet  or  another;  now 
however,  this  view  is  no  longer  based  on  a  rationalistic  foun- 
dation. His  insistence  is  still  on  doing  that  which  is  good,  on 
activity  in  this  world.  „Komm'  laB  uns  etwas  Gutes  tun,  und 
dabei  sterben'**,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Ruble  in  1806.  Only  by 
showing  his  worthiness  can  man  proceed  onward  and  upward. 
Thus  does  he  revert  to  the  thought  expressed  in  September  of 
1800^:  „Aber  zuweilen,  wenn  ich  meine  PfHcht  erfiiUt  habe,  er- 
laube  ich  mir,  mit  stiUer  Hoffnung  an  einen  Gott  zu  denken, 
der  mich  sieht,  und  an  eine  frohe  Ewigkeit,  die  meiner  wartet." 

1  Ernst  Kayka:  Kleist  und  die  Romantik,  p.  131.  —  ^  V,  326,  28. 
8  Ernst  Kayka:  Kleist  und  die  Romantik,  p.  132.  —  *  V,  327,  3. 
»  V,  130,  37. 
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Immortality. 

In  view  of  the  marked  transformations  which  Kleist's  views 
underwent  in  a  number  of  other  aspects,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
his  conception  of  immortality  seems  essentially  to  have  re- 
mained unchanged.  In  the  letter  to  Wilhelmine  v.  Zenge  of 
March  22,  1801,  in  which  Kleist  communicates  to  her  his 
disillusion  through  the  study  of  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
we  have  Ins  own  word  to  the  effect  that  he  has  hitherto 
cherished^  behef  in  immortality,  in  a  continued  existence 
ujign.  another  star  J  where  man  was  to  profit  by  the  stock  of 
truths  already  gathered,  where  that  which  had  remained  frag- 
mentary was  to  attain  to  perfection,  and  from  whence  man 
was  subsequently  to  proceed  to  still  higher  stages  ofi^develop- 
ment,  thus  ultimately  approaching  divine  perfection  \jlt  wi 
be  seen  in  the  development  of  this  theme,  that  his  conception 
of  a  continuation  in  existence  upon  another  star,  which  Kleist 
had  held  from  his  boyhood  days,  followed  him  through  life  ^ 
and  was  not  cast  away  in  the  crisis  over  Kant.  As  Meyer- 
Benfey  maintains  in  connection  with  the  letter  already  referred 
to  above  ^:  „Wir  wiirden  nun  erwarten,  da6  etwa  sein  Glaube 
an  das  Fortleben  nach  dem  Tode  durch  Kants  Kritik  erschut- 
tert  wird.  Aber  keine  Spur  davon!  Weder  das  restlose  Auf- 
raumen  mit  den  Beweisen  fur  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele 
und  die  Existenz  Gottes  in  der  „Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft" 
noch  die  Wiederherstellung  beider  Thesen  als  Gegenstande 
des  Glaubens  in  der  „ Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft"  hat 
einen  fur  uns  sichtbaren  Eindruck  gemacht.'' 

Various  passages  from  his  writings  reflect  Kleist's  belief 
in  immortality.  On  assuring  Wilhelmine  that  nothing  shaU 
cause  either  one  of  them  to  abandon  the  other,  he  writes 
(1800)*:  „Werden  wir  uns  scheiden?  —  Wir  nicht,  mein  liebes 
Madchen.  Aber  einer  wird  uns  freilich  scheiden,  Einer,  der 
auch  schwarz  aussehen  soil,  wie  man  sagt,  ob  er  gleich  kein 
Priester  ist.  Doch  der  scheidet  immer  nur  die  Korper."  Hence 
he   holds   that   only   the   body   is  the  prey  of  death;  the  real 

^  V,  203,  27.  —  2  Heinr.  Meyer -Benfey:  Das  Drama  Heimich  yon 
Kleists,  I,  51.  —  »  V,  77,  10. 
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essence  of  being,  however,  is  not  subject  to  its  power.  In 
another  letter  to  Wilhelmine  he  says^:  Wie  kOnnen  wir  uns 
getrauen  in  den  Plan  einzugreifen,  den  die  Natur  fiir  die 
Ewigkeit  entworfen  hat,  da  wir  nur  ein  so  unendHch  kleines 
§J*rck  von  ihm,  unser  Erdenleben,  ubersehen?"  Kleist  affirms 
lat  not  merely  does  his  intuitive  feeUng  assure  him  of  a 
joyful  eternity,  but  that  his  reason  tends  to  confirm  him  in 
^ich   a  belief  ^     He  urges  his  sister  Ulrike  to  be  as  calm  as 

'  he  in  the  assurance,  that  if  he  can  find  no  place  in  this  world 
\suited  to  him,>  then  upon  another  star  he  may  find  one  so 
Wiuch  the  better  ^  To  Karoline  von  Schlieben  he  writes  in 
tnuch  the  same  vein  (1801)*:  „Ach,  liebe  Freundin,  wenn  Sie 
sich  Tranen  ersparen  wollen,  so  erwarten  Sie  wenig  von  dieser 
Erde.  Sie  kann  nichts  geben,  was  ein  reines  Herz  wahrhaft 
glucklich  machen  konnte.  Blicken  Sie  zuweilen,  wenn  es 
Nacht  ist,  in  den  Himmel.  Wenn  Sie  auf  diesem  Sterne  keinen 
Platz~Enden  konnen,  der  Ihrer  wurdig  ist,  so  finden  Sie  viel- 
leicht  auf  einem  andern  einen  um  so  bessern."  In  a  letter  to 
yi^hristoph  Martin  Wieland  (1807)  he  also  mentions  life  on 
Vljanother  star  as  supplementing  that  on  this  globe  '^.  Life  beyond 
the  grave  is  referred  to  again  in  a  letter  to  Ulrike,  in  which 
he  writes  (1809)®:  „Dein  Name  wird  das  letzte  Wort  sein,  das 
iiber  meine  Lippen  geht,  und  mein  erster  Gedanke,  (wenn  es 
jerlaubt  ist)  von  jenseits  zu  dir  zuruckkehren."     That  in  death 

Vhe  soul  merely  leaves  the  earth  is  impHed  in  the  following 
^tement':  „Ich  wiU  mich  nicht  mehr  Ubereilen  —  tue  ich  es 
noch  einmal,  so  ist  es  das  letztemal  —  denn  ich  verachte  als- 
dann  meine  Seele  oder  die  Erde,  und  trenne  sie."   But  though 

obody  and  soul  are  frequently  in  contradiction  with  each  other, 
nhe  maintains  they  are  loath  to  separate®. 

I  About  the  eternal  perpetuation  of  existence,  of  which  life 
on  this  earth  is  but  one  stage  and  perhaps  not  even  the  initial 

/one,  Kleist  writes   at  some  length  to  his  friend  Otto  August 

fRiihle  von  LHienstem  in  1806.  His  thoughts  are  as  follows®: 
„Denke  nur,  diese  unendliche  Fortdauer!  Myriaden  von  Zeit- 
raumen,  jedweder  ein  Leben,  und  fur  jedweden  eine  Erschei- 
nung,  wie  diese  Welt!     Wie  doch  das  kleine  Sternchen  heiBen 

1  V,  127,  24.    Cf.  also  V,  129,  14.  —  ^  V,  130,  37.  —  ^  y,  171,  7. 
*  V,  239,  8.  -  ^  V,  362,  15.  —  «  V,  387,  31.  —  '  V,  250,  28. 
8  V,  271,  8.  —  »  V,  326,  30. 
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mag,  das  man  auf  dem  Syrius,  wenn  der  Himmel  klar  ist, 
sieht?  Und  dieses  ganze  ungeheure  Firmament  nur  ein  Staub- 
chen  gegen  die  Unendlichkeit!  0  Ruhle,  sage  mir,  ist  dies 
ein  Traum?  Zwischen  jje  zwei  Lindenblattern ,  wenn  wir 
abends  auf  dem  Rucken  liegen,  eine  Aussicht,  an  Ahndungen 
reieher,  als  Gedanken  fassen,  und  Worte  sagen  kbnnen.  Komm, 
lafi  uns  etwas  Gutes  tun,  und  dabei  sterben!  Einen  der  Mil- 
lionen  Tode,  die  wir  schon  gestorben  sind,  und  noch  sterben 
werden.  Es  ist,  als  ob  wir  aus  einem  Zimmer  in  das  andere 
gehen.  Sieh,  die  Welt  kommt  mir  vor,  wie  eingeschachtelt ; 
das  kleine  ist  dem  grofien  ahnlich.  So  wie  der  Schlaf,  in  dem 
wir  uns  erholen,  etwa  ein  Viertel  oder  Drittel  der  Zeit  dauert, 
da  wir  uns,  im  Wachen,  ermuden,  so  wird,  denke  ich,  der 
Tod  und  aus  einem  ahnlichen  Grunde,  ein  Viertel  oder  Drittel 
des  Lebens  dauern.  Und  grade  so  lange  braucht  ein  mensch- 
licher  Korper  zu  verwesen.  Und  vielleicht  gibt  es  ftir  eine 
ganze  Gruppe  von  Leben  noch  einen  eignen  Tod,  wie  hier 
fur  eine  Gruppe  von  Durchwachungen  (Tagen)  einen."  Kayka 
notes  the  following  difference  in  the  points  of  view  expressed 
in  the  above  passage  and  in  Kleist's  conceptions  prior  to  his 
crisis  over  Kant*:  „Hier  haben  wir  also  wieder  seinen  alten 
Sternenglauben,  aber  mit  veranderter  Basis :  es  ist  kein  Wissen 
mehr,  das  auf  sicheren  Verstandeserkenntnissen  ruht,  sondern 
ein  echter  Glaube,  gegrundet  auf  Gefuhl  und  Phantasiean- 
schauung."  Kleist  also  refers  to  death  as  the  eternal  refraii^ 
of  life  ^,  thereby  implying  a  continued  existence  beyond  death. 
The  thought  of  death  as  a  period  of  rest,  which  ushers  thJ 
spirit  into  another  life,  is  implied  in  Sylvester  von  Schroffenf 
stein's  words  after  he  has  just  recovered  from  a  fainting  spell*: 
„Mir  ist  so  wohl,  wie  bei  dem  Eintritt  in  ein  andres  Leben." 
The  notion  that  death  is  but  the  cradle  or  beginning  of  another 
life  is  further  expressed  in  „Das  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn" 
where  Brigitte  attributes  these  words  to  Graf  vom  Strahl*: 
„Die  Welt  nannt'  er  ein  Grab,  und  das  Grab  eine  Wiege,  und 
meinte,  er  wtirde  nun  erst  geboren  werden." 

accordingly,   death   is  not  the  final  end  of  all   existence, 
)ut  resembles  sleep,  in  that  it  leaves  the  spirit,  the  real  essence 
of   being,    refreshed   for    a  resumption    of   effort   on  a  higher 

irnst  Kayka:  Kleist  und  die  Romantik,  p.  132.  —  *  V,  342,  15. 
«  I,  54,  864.  —  *  II,  231,  22. 
Hesperia  9.  2 
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level  of  perfection,  where  that  which  has  remained  imperfect 
and  incomplete  elsewhere,  shall  subsequently  be  developed  into 
higher,  purer  form.  The  effect  of  such  an  interpretation  of 
immortality  upon  hfe  and  effort  here  and  now  is  very  signi- 
ficant as  sketched  by  Kleist.  It  permits  of  no  mere  idle  con- 
templation of  exalted  heights  apparently  forever  closed  to  man, 
but  carries  with  it  the  insistence  upon  active  endeavor  to 
approach  such  perfection.  Upon  this  point  Kleist  expresses 
himself  emphatically,  urging  that  life  here  and  now,  life  in 
( I  the  present,  is  vitally  important.  To  reflect  upon  the  purpose 
of  our  whole  eternal  existence,  he  says  ^  is  fruitless  and  often 

erilous.     And  since  man  can  iiTT^^^^tpiTI^  what  he  is  to  do  for 
ife  in  this  world,  and  cannot  know  what  he  is  to  do  for  eter- 

ity,  his  main  Qoncern  is  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  his  destiny 

ere*.  It  is  when  he  has  the  conviction  of  having  done  his 
duty,  that  he  allows  himself  to  indulge  in  the  quiet  trust  in 
Qtd  and  a  blissful  eternity*.  Only  by  living  for  the  moment, 
hfe  writes,  does  man  live  for  the  future  *.  Such  a  view  of 
immortality  is  essentially  a  healtliy,  vigorous  and  buoyant  one, 

r  instead  of  teaching  man  to  be  in  the  world  though  not  of 
it  rests  on  the  hope  of  a  happier  lot  elsewhere,  which  is 
to  be  attained  only  through  unceasing  endeavour. 
/  Kleist  seems  to  have  believed  in  the  maintenance  of  in- 

I    dividual  identity  and  of  personal  integrity  after  death,  rather 
\    than   in   an   absorption   of    all   individual  differences  into  the 
infinite.     For  man  was  to  use  on  a  higher  plane  of  existence 
the   store   of   truths   which   he   had  restlessly  striven  for  and 
acquired  here*.     Thus  the  insight  gained  here  was  to  benefit 

(the  individual  in  a  later  stage  of  being.  Consequently  during 
the  last  days  of  his  hfe  Kleist  expresses  the  desire  and  the  expec- 
tation of  meeting  in  the  great  beyond  those  endeared  to  him. 
He  writes  to  Marie  von  Kleist*:  „Lebe  wohl!  Du  bist  die 
Allereinzige  auf  Erden,  die  ich  jenseits  wieder  zu  sehen  wun- 
sche."  Another  expression  of  this  same  desire  is  addressed 
to  her  a  day  or  two  later':  „Ach,  meine  teure  Freundin, 
•  mochte  Dich  Gott  bald  abrufen  in  jene  bessere  Welt,  wo  wir 
uns  alle,  mit  der  Liebe  der  Engel,  einander  werden  ans  Herz 
driicken  konnen." 


1  V,  127,  18;  also  V,  129,  3.  -  «  V,  129,  22.  —  »  V,  130,  37. 
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Immortality. 

More  firmly  than  ever,  Kleist  seems  to  have  cherishec 
his  ideal  of  immortality  during  the  period  of  exultation  immedij 
ately  preceding  his  death.  He  seems  to  have  desired  to  di( 
in  order  to  reach  all  the  more  quickly  another  star,  on  whic 
the  continuation  of  gradual  perfection  migt  be  accomplishec 
For  he  writes  to  Marie  von  Kleist  less  than  a  fortnight  prior 
to  his  death  ^:  „Ich  sterbe,  weil  mir  auf  Erden  nichts  mehr  zu 
lernen  und  zu  erwerben  Ubrig  bleibt."  Kayka  expresses  him- 
self on  this  point  as  follows^:  „Da  sah  er  nun  wie  Plato  die 
Kette  der  Geister  unablglssig  auf-  und  niedersteigen  und  fuhlte 
sich  selbst  als  ein  Glied  dieser  Kette,  ein  unterstes  Glied,  das 
allzulang  in  der  Tiefe  zu  zogern  schien.  Aber  bis  zur  TUr 
des  Todes,  durch  die  es  hindurch  muB,  ist  es  noch  weit. 
Warum  nicht  in  Gemeinschaft  mit  einem  lieben  Freunde  im 
Sprunge  die  Strecke  durcheilen  und  hindurchstiirmen  hinauf 
zu  hOheren,  besseren  Sternen,  wo  ihm  der  Platz  zuteil  werden 
wurde,  der  ihm  hier  versagt  zu  sein  schien,  wo  er  ftir  zahl- 
lose  Ratsel  die  ersehnte  Losung  finden  wird?'^  In  this  spirit, 
then,  he  and  Henriette  Vogel  started  on  their  „grofie  Ent- 
deckungsreise"  I  It  is  the  spirit  underlying  the  words  of  Herr 
Friedrich  in  „Der  Zweikampf",  who  says  to  Littegarde*:  „Im 
Leben  lafi  uns  auf  den  Tod,  und  im  Tode  auf  die  EwigkeiV 
hinaus  sehen."  And  this  same  feeling  of  having  freed  himselj 
from  the  dross  of  this  world,  of  being  purged  and  purified,  ii 
foreshadowed  in  Homburg's  vision  of  death  and  immortality 
as  revealed  in  his  words'*: 

„Nun,  0  UnsterbHchkeit,  bist  du  ganz  mein! 
Du  strahlst  mir,  durch  die  Binde  meiner  Augen, 
Mit  Glanz  der  tausendfachen  Sonne  zu! 
Es  wachsen  Flugel  mir  an  beiden  Schultern, 
Durch  stille  Atherraume  schwingt  mein  Geist; 
Und  wie  ein  Schiff ,  vom  Hauch  des  Winds  entfUhrt, 
Die  muntre  Hafenstadt  versinken  sieht. 
So  geht  mir  dammernd  alles  Leben  unter: 
Jetzt  unterscheid'  ich  Farben  noch  und  Formen, 
Und  jetzt  liegt  Nebel  alles  unter  mir." 
Thus  at  the  time   of  his  death,   Kleist's  conception  of  having-l 
completed  what  this  life  demanded  of  him,   of  having  learned  J 

1  V,  433,  11.  —  2  Ernst  Kayka:  Kleist  und  die  Romantik,  p.  133. 
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and  acquired  what  this  world  has  to  bestow,  strengthened  his 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  his  spirit. 


God. 

Kleist's  letters  as  well  as  his  poetical  writings  abound  in 
reference  to  God.  As  early  as  1792  Jhere  is  mention  of  the 
God  of  Love*,  and  of  faith  in  God*,  which,  as  Kleist  main- 
tains in  a  youthful  poem,  nothing  can  shake.  And  but  a  few 
(days  before  his  death,  he  writes  to  Marie  von  Kleist,  that  he 
now  kneels  down  morning  and  night,  praying  to  God,  an  act 
of  devotion  which  prior  to  that  time  had  been  an  impossibi- 
lity for  him*.  Thus  early  and  late  in  his  life,  as  well  as  at 
frequent  moments  intervening,  Kleist  mentions  God.  Whatever 
notion  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to 
man  is  called  forth  by  the  changing  emotions  of  Kleist,  he 
seems  quite  constant  in  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  living 
God,  whose  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  the  terrestrial  realm, 
now  manifesting  itself  in  one  manner,  now  in  another.  His 
firm  conviction  in  the  existence  of  a  God  stands  out  in  a  most 
sacred  promise  to  Wilhelmine  von  Zenge,  to  the  effect  that 
as  truly  as  God  lives  above  him,  he  will  never  deceive  her*. 
He  finds  a  quiet  trust  in  a  God  who  sees  him  and  the  con- 
templation of  a  happy  eternity  that  awaits  him,  a  most  com- 
forting belief;  a  belief  to  which  he  is  drawn  by  a  faith  of 
which  his  heart  assures  him  and  which  his  reason  tends  to 
confirm  rather  than  to  deny**.  Kayka  states:  „ Kleist  glaubte 
an  einen  lebendigen,  unvorstellbaren  Gott  als  den  Grund  alles 
Seins'^  \^ 

idea  indicated  in  the  last  quotation,  of  God  as  being 

inconceivable,    unfathomable   and   not  to  be  gauged  by  mere 

nds  out  rppp.atpdlv  in  the  writings  ofKleist^  who  fp.lt 

t1^Q+   TYiQTi    p^]i1r!    niiiithfir   nnmprnhnnfl  finri    1   iiilj    iiiilir 

stand  his  decrees  and  wavs.  In  a  letter  written  at  the  age 
of  21  to  his  former  teacher  Martini,  he  tries  to  make  clear  to 
the  latter  what  his  idea  of  virtue  is,  but  confesses  frankly 
that  he  is  at  just  as  great  a  loss  to  define  what  he  is  writing 


1  IV,  12,  4.  —  2  IV,  12,  7.  —  »  V,  435,  25.  —  *  V,  102,  20. 
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of,  as  the  Philistines  of  his  day,  who  speak  of  God  without 
being  able  to  conceive  or  define  him  \  His  conception  of  God, 
as  well  as  theirs,  was  as  vague  as  that  of  virtue,  which  he 
describes  as  follows*:  „Sie  (die  Tugend)  erscheint  mir  nur  wie 
ein  hohes,  erhabenes,  unnennbares  Etwas,  fUr  das  ich  ver- 
gebens  ein  Wort  suche,  um  es  durch  die  Sprache,  vergebens 
eine  Gestalt,  um  es  durch  ein  Bild  auszudrUcken.  Und  den- 
noch  strebe  ich  diesem  unbegriffenen  Dinge  mit  der  innigsten 
Innigkeit  entgegen,  als  sttinde  es  klar  und  deutlich  vor  meiner 
Seele.  Alles  was  ich  davon  weiB,  ist,  daB  es  die  unvollkom- 
menen  Vorstellungen,  deren  ich  jetzt  nur  fahig  bin,  gewifi 
auch  enthalteri  wird;  aber  ich  ahnde  noch  etwas  HcJheres,  und 
das  ist  es  wohl  eigentlich,  was  ich  nicht  ausdrucken  und  formen 
kann."  That  this  conception  of  virtue  may  very  well  apply 
to  his  idea  of  God  is  all  the  more  apparent  from  his  reference 
to  „ Tugend"  as  „Gottheit"  ',  and  to  God  as  the  acme  of  virtu) 
and  perfection*.  On  another  occasion  he  writes  of  the  inabi- 
Uty  of  man  to  fathom  the  plan  which  God  designed  from  al^ 
eternity,  saying**:  „Wie  kann  irgend  eine  gerechte  Gotthej 
von  uns  verlangen,  in  diesen  ihren  ewigen  Plan  einzugreifen, 
von  uns,  die  wir  nicht  einmal  im  Stande  sind,  ihn  zu  denken?" 
If  man  cannot  understand  the  plan  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  obi 
vious  enough,  that  much  less  can  he  understand  God  himself! 
That  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  conceive  the  divine  is  furtheJ 
set  forth  in  this  statement*:  „DaB  ein  Gott  sei,  dafi  es  ein 
ewiges  Leben,  einen  Lohn  fur  die  Tugend,  eine  Strafe  fUr  das 
Laster  gebe,  das  alles  sind  Ssltze,  die  in  jenem  (erfUlle  deine 
Pflicht)  nicht  gegrUndet  sind,  und  die  wir  also  entbehren 
konnen.  Denn  gewifi  soUen  wir  sie  nach  dem  Willen  der 
Gottheit  selbst  entbehren  konnen,  weil  sie  es  uns  selbst  un- 
moglich  gemacht  hat,  es  einzusehen  und  zu  begreifen."  .  In 
writing  of  an  accident  which  almost  caused  his  life  to  come 
to  an  untimely,  violent  end,  he  says':  „Das  ware  die  Absicht 
des  Schopfers  gewesen  bei  diesem  dunkeln  ratselhaften  irdi- 
schen  Leben?  Das  hatte  ich  darin  lernen  und  tun  sollen  und 
weiter  nichts?  . . .  Wozu  der  Himmel  es  mir  gefristet  hat,  \^gr 
kann  es  wissen?"  This  same  inability  of  man  to  comprehen^ 
God   is   reflected   in  the   words   of   Sylvester   von   Schroffenf 

1  V,  27,  26.  —  ^  V,  27,  30.  —  »  IV,  59,  24;  V,  27,  19.  —  *  V,  153,  7. 
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stein*:  „Ich  bin  dir  wohl  ein  Ratsel?  Nicht  wahr?  Nun 
troste  dich;  Gott  ist  es  mir."  Yet  at  another  time  Sylvester 
speaks  of  a  single  God^  who  demands  that  he  be  worshipped 
as  such.  Nevertheless  he  feels  unable  to  understand  God's 
intentions,  as  is  revealed  by  the  exclamation*:  „Gott  der  Ge- 
rechtigkeit!  Sprich  deutlich  mit  dem  Menschen,  dafi  er's  weiB 
auch,  was  er  soil!"  In  1806  Kleist  voices  his  inability  to  con- 
ceive God,  in  a  letter  to  Ruble  von  Lilienstem*:  „Es  kann 
kein  boser  Geist  sein,  der  an  der  Spitze  der  Welt  steht;  es 
ist  ein  blo6  unbegriffener!"  He  writes  again*:  „Doch  wer 
weifi,  wie  es  die  Vorsicht  lenkt,"  thereby  implying  the  same 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  Providence. 
f  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  pantheistic  conception 
[of  the  deity,  Kleist's  letters  reveal  but  one  passage  to  which 
\any  weight  might  be  attributed*:  „GroBe,  stille,  feierliche 
Natur,  Du,  die  Cathedrale  der  Gottheit,  deren  Gewolbe  der 
Himmel,  deren  Saulen  die  Alpen,  deren  Kronleuchter  die  Sterne, 
deren  Ghorknaben  die  Jahreszeiten  sind,  welche  Dtifte  schwingen 
in  den  Rauchfassern  der  Blumen  gegen  die  Altare  der  Felder, 
an  welchen  Gott  Messe  lieset  und  Freuden  austeilt  zum  Abend- 
mahl  unter  der  Kirchenmusik,  welche  die  Strome  und  die  Ge- 
witter  rauschen,  indessen  die  Seelen  entzuckt  ihre  Genusse  an 
dem  Rosenkranze  der  Erinnerung  zahlen."  Brahm  refuses  to 
see  pantheistic  expressions  in  Kleist  other  than  a  solitary  one 

1//     in  the  words  ol  JU|JllBi  "^  m  „AiiiiJliili.vuu^^  auQ   ^^W'.   ^Hier 
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allein  nnden  wir  den  pantheistischen  Zug  bei  Kleist;  er  mag 
ihm  aus  Eindrticken  seiner  Studentenzeit  emporgetaucht  sein." 


Meyer-Benfey  also  denies  the  logic  of  a  pantheistic  interpre- 
tation  of  various  passages'  ill  AniuhlUvuii  ^nd  mainlams*" 
that  Jupiter  is  not  the  God  of  Pantheism,  not  the  God  of  re- 
ligion, but  merelv  the  Zeus  nt  mvtlinlnjo-v,^  Hor  Klpisi^s  view 
of  man's  inability  to  think  or  to  conceive  God,  it  is  important 
to  note  in  this  same  drama,  what  he  lets  Alkmene  say  in 
answer  to  the  following  question  of  Jupiter**: 


1  I,  72,  1213.  —  2  I,  150,  2576.  —  »  I,  151,  2609.  -  *  V,  326,  28. 
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*  Otto  Brahm:  Das  Leben  Heinrichs  von  Kleist,  p.  167. 
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„Wer  ist's,  dem  du  an  seinem  Altar  betest? 

1st  er's  dir  wohl,  der  tiber  Wolken  ist?  i/ 

Kann  dein  befangner  Sinn  ihn  wohl  erfassen? 

Kann  dein  Geftlhl,  an  seinem  Nest  gewohnt, 

Zu  solchem  Fluge  wohl  die  Schwingen  wagen? 

Ist's  nicht  Amphitryon,  der  Geliebte,  stets, 

Vor  welchem  du  im  Staube  liegst?" 
Alkmene's  reply  is  in  part*: 

„Soll  ich  zur  weiBen  Wand  des  Marmors  beten? 

Ich  brauche  Ztige  nun,  um  ihn  zu  denken." 
Thus   man   who    cannot   understand   the  nature  and  being  of] 
God,  endows  him  with  human  attributes  and  qualities,  prima-1         ^ 
rily  with  those  that  he  deems  noble  and  worthy  of  admiration/      }r 
God   is   a   spirit  incomprehensible   to  man;   he  is  a  riddle  t( 
Kleist  as   he  is  to  Sylvester  von  Schroffenstein,  and  to  sucl 
mysteries   apply   the   words   of  Ottokar^:    „Es  sollen  GeheimJ 
nisse  der  Engel  Menschen  nicht  ergrunden." 

Kleist  apparently  views  Providenop  as  thp  creator^  of  this 
world,  for  in  speaking  of  all  things  in  this  world,  he  says': 
„Es  ist  nicht  genug,  daB  der  Himmel  sie  erschaffen  hat,  er 
muB  sie  auch  unterhalten,  wenn  sie  fortdauern  sollen."  The 
same  thought  that  God  is  the  creator  of  beings,  the  source  of 
their  strength  and  ability  to  maintain  themselves  is  reflected 
in  the  words  of  Sylvester  von  Schroffenstein  * : 

„Was  mich  freut, 

Ist,  daB  der  Geist  doch  mehr  ist,  als  ich  glaubte, 

Denn  flieht  er  gleich  auf  einen  Augenblick, 

An  seinen  Urquell  geht  er  nur,  zu  Gott, 

Und  mit  Heroenkraft  kehrt  er  zurUck." 
In  a  letter  to  Wilhelmine  von  Zenge,  he  speaks  of  the  Creator 
of  this  mortal  life^  In  „ Amphitryon",  Kleist  gives  expression 
to  the  idea  of  God  as  the  creator  of  the  world*:  „Ist  er  dir 
wohl  vorhanden?  Nimmst  du  die  Welt,  sein  groBes  Werk, 
wohl  wahr? 

Besides  such  statements  as  the  above  which  refer  to  God 
as  the  creator  of  man  and  the  things  of  the  earth,  there  are 
repeated  expressions  in  Kleist's  writings  of  the  idea,  that  a 
divine  purpose  is  manifest  in  this  world.     He  speaks  of  the 
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plan  which  nature  made  for  all  eternity*,  and  does  not  seem 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  definite  eternal  plan  of  the  God- 
head just  because  mere  man  with  his  limitations  cannot  fathom 
it,  or  comprehend  more  than  a  limited  part  of  it.  He  ex- 
presses himself  more  emphatically  and  distinctly  on  this  point 
as  follows^:  „Bestimmung  unseres  irdischen  Lebens  heiBtZweck 
isselben,  oder  die  Absicht,  zu  welcher  uns  Gott  auf  diese 
Erde  gesetzt  hat."  The  design  of  God  and  the  part  which  is 
assigned  to  man  in  achieving  the  creator's  purpose  is  dwelt 
upon  elsewhere  in  these  words':  „Namlich  er  (der  Mensch)  ist 
bestimmt,  mit  alien  Zugen  seines  ktinstlichen  Instruments  einst 
jene  groBe  Composition  des  Schdpfers  auszuftihren."  Accord- 
ing  to   i}]\f\   j^ff^iorYiorit^    r^p^  is  aiming  to  achieve  his  ends^  to 

in  his  purpose,  through  the  agency  of  man.     On  the  other 

hand,  aunng  ihe  perioa  ot  aouDi  ana  skepticism  through  which 
^Kleist  passed,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the  creator 
lad  in  mind  when  he  created  human  life.  He  says*:  „Also 
an  einem  Eselsgeschrei  hing  ein  Menschenleben?  Und  wenn 
es  geschlossen  gewesen  ware,  da  rum  hatte  ich  gelebt?  Das 
ware  die  Absicht  des  Schopfers  gewesen  bei  diesem  dunkeln, 
ratselhaften  irdischen  Leben?"  Yet  even  here,  he  does  not 
deny  all  intention  on  the  part  of  God,  but  states  his  own  lack 
of  insight  into  this  mysterious  purpose.  He  feels  himself  sub- 
ject to  the  decree  of  God**,  though  he  cannot  foretell  what 
Providence  will  ordain®.  Some  of  the  characters  of  Kleist's 
creation  give  voice  to  similar  conceptions  of  divine  purpose 
and  divine  decrees.  The  Kurftirst  believes  that  it  rests  with 
God  to  grant  victory',  and  declares  that  on  the  morrow  he 
will  thank  God  before  the  altar  for  the  splendid  victory  of  the 
day®.  In  the  „Katechismus  der  Deutschen"  this  thought  ap- 
pears again®:  God  is  the  first  lord  of  hosts,  and  it  is  in  no 
man's  power,  not  even  in  that  of  the  emperor  or  the  archduke 
to  win  in  accordance  with  individual  desire,  for  God  decides 
the  fortune  of  battle.  But  God  decides  battles  with  a  definite 
purpose  in  view;  for  in  his  sight  it  is  atrocious  that  slaves 
should  hve*^;  man  is  to  be  free,  the  man  of  spirit  is  the  pro- 
duct that  God  desires. 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  many  statements  to  that  effect, 
that  back  of  this  element  of  purpose  which  Kleist  attributes 
to  the  deity,  there  is  a  kind,  benevolent  Providence.  Qualities 
such  as  virtue  and  happiness,  which  at  an  early  time  in  his 
jeem  the  most  desirable  of  all,  he  terms  „Gottheiten"  \ 
He  has  faith  in  the  benevolence  of  a  God  who  would  not  im- 
plant the  longing  for  happiness  so  firmly  in  the  breast  of  man, 
it  were  but  a  dream  and  a  delusion,  doomed  to  disappoint- 
lent*.  God  is  kind  as  well  as  wise,  for  „was  mit  der  Gtite 
und  Weisheit  Gottes  streitet,  kann  nicht  wahr  sein"  *.  More- 
over God  is  interested  in  the  well-being  of  all  men  without 
any  partiality  *,  and  is  just  *.  The  statements  just  quoted  were 
made  by  Kleist  at  the  age  of  21  in  the  „Aufsatz,  den  sichem 
des  Gliicks  zu  finden",  in  which  a  firm  behef  in  the 
goodness  and  benevolence  of  the  deity  is  manifest.  He  refers 
in  a  letter  to  a  „just  God"  ^,  and  lets  Sylvester  von  Schroff en- 
stein  address  the  deity  as  „Gott  der  Gerechtigkeit" '.  From 
God  he  hopes  for  the  success  of  his  quest  on  his  journey  to 
Wiirzburg^  After  his  Kant  experience,  a  similar  hope  mani- 
fests itself,  namely  that  God  may  some  time  render  him  able 
to  reward  Wilhelmine  for  her  heartfelt  sympathy  and  affection ". 
He  affirms  that  heaven  gladly  grants  fulfillment  of  those  wishes 
that  are  in  accordance  with  its  designs,  and  consequently 
urges  Wilhelmine  to  hope  and  trust  in  heaven  ^^  During  his 
period  of  gloom  and  disbelief  of  all  former  values,  he  still 
makes  demands  of  heaven;  he  advocates  hedonism  and  asserts 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  heaven  to  grant  mankind  pleasure  *\ 
For,  he  declares,  if  man  never  enjoys  life,  he  has  the  right  to 
ask  of  the  creator:  Why  didst  thou  grant  me  life?**  When, 
later  on,  1803,  he  is  again  in  deep  gloom  because  of  his  fail- 
ure to  bring  his  contemplated  drama  Robert  Guiskard  to  a 
successful  end,  when  he  despairs  of  himself  and  his  ability, 
Jie  does  not  attribute  his  lack  of  success  to  Providence,  but 
/  rather  to  the  infernal  powers  of  hell  *l  Yet  he  maintains  that 
I  heaven  denied  him  fame**,  the  greatest  good  of  this  world. 
I    Nevertheless,  his  general  feehng  as  exemplified  in  his  letters  and 
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(his  poetical  works,  is  that  of  a  Providence  which  is  benevolent, 
conferring  benefits  upon  the  deserving  and  punishing  the  evil. 
This  same  view  is  reflected  in  Kleist's  works.  Sylvester 
von  Schrotienstein  states  that  God  sometimes  "Heals  severely 
with  man^;  Herr  Friedrich,  in  „Der  Zweikampf",  suggests  that 
the  direful  fall  caused  by  his  becoming  entangled  in  his  trap- 
pings with  his  spurs,  may  be  the  punishment  vented  upon 
him  by  God  for  his  sins  *.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nume- 
rous passages  implying  the  kind  intent  of  Providence.  God  is 
the  source  of  man's  strength,  fortifying  him  with  heroic  power '. 
Eustache,  Grafin  von  Schroffenstein,  implies  the  need  that  man 
has  of  God's  help  when  in  distress*.  She  further  declares 
that  God  has  shown  the  way  toward  conciliation  by  virtue  of 
the  love  which  he  has  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  Ottokar  and 
Agnes  ^  Thus  even  in  this  dismal  tragedy  there  is  reference 
to  a  just  Providence  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  both  of 
th^  warring  houses.  If  man  cannot  follow  out  the  peaceful 
rolution  of  the  strife,  which  God  in  his  kindness  seems  to  in- 
dicate", that  does  not  affect  the  benevolent  intention  of  God 
in  his  attempt  to  point  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  is 
the  weakness  of  man,  who  allows  unruly  passion  to  deceive 
him,  that  is  responsible  for  the  calamity. 

Jn^j^Das  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn"    there    is  probably^to 

be  fniiTTfl    klPist/R  Rtrnnp^pst   ftrnphflsis   ^n    Gn(\    as    a  benevolent 

^JrnviiHinf^^  that  alma  Lo  pnH  m?'^  ^^  ^^^hrng  his  ends.  As 
Meyer-Benfey  maintains':  „Es  ist  nicht  ein  blindes  Fatum  und 
nicht  ein  tuckischer  Zufall,  sondern  das  Walten  einer  guten 
und  planvoll  handelnden  Macht,  Biner  gottlichen  Vorsehung. 
Dal3  ein  allmachtiger  und  gutiger  Gott  das  Schicksal  der  Men- 
schen  bestimmt  und  leitet,  daB  er  auf  wunderbaren  und  un- 
erforschlichen  Wegen  seine  Plane  ausfiihrt  und  schheBlich 
alles  zum  Besten  lenkt,  das  ist  die  Grundstimmung  unsers  Ge- 
dichts".  Kathchen  herself  terms  it  a  decree  of  heaven®,  „Gottes 
Fugung'S  that  brought  her  to  prior  Hatto's  cell  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  was  delivered  to  him.  It  was  God's  decree 
that  enabled  her  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  note,  to 
snatch  it  from  Hatto's  hand,  to  speed  to  Thumeck  and  arrive 
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just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  Graf  vom  Strahl  from  the  hand 
of  murderers.  And  it  is  divine  protection  in  the  form  of  a  cherub  * 
that  enables  her  to  emerge  safe  and  unharmed  from  smoke, 
fire  and  ruins.  Graf  Strahl  exclaims  in  the  face  of  this  mi- 
racle*: „Nun,  tiber  dich  schwebt  Gott  mit  seinen  Scharen!" 
Subsequently  Kathchen  again  pronounces  it  „Gottes  FUgung"  * 
that  she  has  been  successful  in  her  search  for  the  document 
amid  ashes  and  ruins,  the  document  which  reveals  the  selfish 
plans  of  Kunigunde  to  enhance  her  property  at  the  expense 
of  Strahl.  And  after  Strahl  has  had  his  eyes  opened,  when 
all  obstacles  have  been  cleared  away  through  divine  interven- 
tion, and  the  marriage  of  Strahl  to  Kathchen  is  proclaimed, 
the  proclamation  ends  fittingly  with  the  request  that  heaven 
may  bless  the  noble  pair*,  and  grant  them  the  full  measure 
of  happiness  which  is  in  its  power  to  bestow.  Kathchen's  last 
words  in  the  drama  are  an  appeal  to  Providence"*:  „Schtitze 
mich  Gott  und  alle  Heiligen!"  „ Das  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn" 
is  a  poetic  expression  of  faith  in  a  divine,  benevolent  Provi- 
dence which  shapes  and  directs  events  to  the  welfare  of  trus- 
ting mankind.  Robbeling  sums  it  up  in  the  pithy  statement*: 
„Es  ist  die  Anschauung  von  Gott  als  einer  gutigen  Vorsehung, 
christhch  gefarbt,  doch  alles  Dogmatischen  entkleidet  und  um- 
gedeutet'^ 
^  A  trust  in  the  kindness  and  good  will  of  God  is  to  be  t^r 
(found  in  other  characters  of  Kleist's  works  as  well.  Hohen- 
zollern  relates  that  Hmr^ljiiry  f^^ntertains  a  strong  conyiction 
that  Providence  has  ffl-antp.d  hinn  ^  f'y^  ^^  fnfiir<:>  gnpppgg^  ^ 
Kohlhaas  declares  ^  that  God  has  blessed  him  with  a  wife,  with 
children  and  possessions.  The  belief  that  Providence  protected^ 
the  cloiptter  of  the  pious  nuns  against  the  maliciously  planned  i  ^ 
destruction  is  held  in  „Die  heiHge  Gacilie"  by  Veit  Gotthelf*, 
a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  by  the  mother  of  the  conspirators  *®, 
and  by  the  abbess  herself**:  In  „Der  Zweikampf"  Frau  Litte- 
garde  ^nnfirlpnfljij  pla^pg  her  fftte  in  the  hand  of  God  ^*.  and 
is  convinced  that  God  will  protect  the  champion  of  her  inno- 
cence in  battle  even  if  he  go  into  the  struggle  without  helmet 
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and  armor  \  Nor  does  heaven  disappoint  her,  for  a  special 
decree  of  heaven  guards  Friedrich  against  mortal  wounds  ^, 
and  her  innocence  ultimately  comes  to  light.  Even  in  the 
humorous  adaptation  of  Hans  Sachs'  „Der  Welt  Lauf^,  one 
reads  the  assurance  of  God  that  he  has  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind at  heart  and  has  mercy  upon  men  in  their  need^. 
^^It  is  necessary  to  consider  Kleist's  views  on  the  approach 

/oi  man  to  the  deity.  Kleist  states  directly  in  a  letter  to  Wil- 
helmine  of  March  22,  1801,  that  hitherto  but  one  motive  had 
dominated  his  whole  activity*;  his  endeavour  had  been  never 
to  rest  from  his  efforts  for  a  single  moment,  but  to  continue 
unceasingly  in  the  pursuit  of  ever  higher  stages  of  develop- 
ment. „Wahrheit  und  Bildung"  had  been  his  motto.  Con- 
stant progress   in  development  he  had  deemed  imperative  to 

Vjappiness  *.  He  had  had  no'  idea  of  turning  4iis  knowledge  to 
account  in  a  practical  way®,  but  had  been  intent  upon  ijs 
pursuit  because  it  was  the  source  ol  truth.  Why  then  this 
intentness  upon  „ Bildung''?  IFwas^-s^CTed  to  him  as  a  means 
of  attaining  perfection,  thereby  enabling  him  gradually  to  ap- 
proach the  deity,  the  acme  of  perfection'.  Kayka  sums  up 
Kleist's  early  view  as  follows  ^  „Seinem  Genius  genugte  die 
erste  Stufe  zu  Gott,  Gharakterreinheit,  nicht;  seine  PfUcht  war 
es,  die  Welt  zu  durchdringen  mit  alien  seinen  Kraften  und 
mit  einem  ungeheueren  Schatz  von  Wahrheiten  jene  hoheren 
Sterne  zu  beschreiten,  die  Gott  am  nachsten  gluhen."  With 
regard  to  the  basis  for  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the 
deity  which  was  to  be  thus  approached,  the  same  author 
writes*:  „Fur  ihn  war  Gott  und  Unsterblichkeit  nicht  nur  eine 
GlaubensgewiBheit,  sondern  eine  erkannte  Wahrheit,  wie  er 
spater  in  der  durch  Kant  herbeigefuhrten  Krisis  klar  ausspricht, 
eine  all  sein  Tun  und  Lassen  beherrschende  Lebensmacht". 
— ^— iThis  rationalistic  conception,  however,  makes  way  for  an 
entirely  different  one  after  his  catastrophe  over  Kant.  He 
can  no  longer  approach  divine  perfection  as  a  result  of  having 
amassed  a  stock  of  eternal,  absolute  truths,  which  render  him 
worthy  to  draw  near  to  the  divine  absolute  truth.  His  trust 
in  the  ability  of  man  to  ascertain  truth  has  been  undermined, 
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and  he  says*:  „Wir  konnen  nicht  entscheiden,  ob  das,  was 
wir  Wahrheit  nennen,  wahrhaft  Wahrheit  ist,  oder  ob  es  uns 
nur  so  scheint.  Ist  das  letzte,  so  ist  die  Wahrheit,  die  wir 
hier  sammeln,  nach  dem  Tode  nicht  mehr  —  und  alles  Be- 
streben,  ein  Eigentum  sich  zu  erwerben,  das  uns  auch  in  das 
Grab  folgt,  ist  vergeblich."  With  this,  his  only,  his  highest 
goal  has  been  shattered*;  all  his  restless  striving  is  without 
an  objective*.  There  now  ensues  a  period  in  which  KleistX 
feels  that  the  best  man  can  do  is  to  limit  himself  to  the  things  / 
of  this  world*. 

In  „Kathchen",  however,  he  seems  to  have  entered  u] 
another  stage,  in  which  God  is  represented  as  revealing  him- 
self to  instinctive  feeKng,  to  belief,'  to  unquestioning  faith 
rather  than  reason.  In  time  this  view  seems  to  become  firmly 
seated;  what  had  formerly  seemed  to  be  revealed  by  reason 
as  absolute  knowledge,  now  returns  as  something  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  faith.  He  again  writes  of  proceeding  from  thij 
world  to  a  better  planet,  to  a  higher  p^rce]itimL-Qf—things__as 
they  are  in  truth  ^.  This  reverting  back  from  reason  to  faith, 
tn  intnitiyp  ^^f|iTfg  as  fl  mcaus  of  leading  to  the  divine  pss^tip.p.  ^^l^,  ^ 
would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  essav  „tjber  das  Marionetten-  ^^\^ 
theater"*:  „Wir  sehen,  daB  in  dem  Mafie,  als,  in  der  organi- 
schen  Welt,  die  Reflexion  dunkler  und  schwacher  wird,  die 
Grazie  immer  strahlender  und  herrschender  hervortritt." 

In  „Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg"  (1810)  Kleist  lets  the 
hero  enter  a  chapel  and  pray  in  a  reverent  mood,  induced  by 
the  sound  of  the  church  bells  as  he  is  on  his  way  to  battle. 
In  his  last  days  under  the  spell  of  the  mysterious  exuberance 
which  had  come  over  Kleist  at  the  thought  of  his  impending 
journey  into  vast  unknown  realms',  he  felt  himself  strangely 
near  to  the  deity,  so  near  that  he  too,  communed  with  God 
in  prayer  ^  an  act  of  devotion  which  had  been  an  impossibi- 
lity for  him  prior  to  this  time,  for  him  who  at  a  former  ratio- 
nalistic period  of  his  life  had  written  so  ironically  of  faith  and 
prayer®.  He  now  writes*^:  „Ach,  ich  versichere  Dich,  ich  bin 
ganz  selig.  Morgens  und  Abends  knie  ich  nieder,  was  ich 
nie   gekonnt   habe,   und   bete  zu    Gott;    ich  kann   ihm  mein 
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Leben,  das  allerqualvollste,  das  je  ein  Mensch  gefiihrt  hat, 
jetzo  danken,  weil  er  es  mir  durch  den  ....  und  woUustigsten 
aller  Tode  vergiitigt."  Thus  in  spirit  he  already  felt  himself 
at  one  with  God,  with  whom  he  was  to  be  more  closely 
united  through  the  close  of  life  on  this  terrestrial  globe. 


Fate  and  freedom  of  the  will: 

Kleist's  life  reveals  to  a  marked  degree  the  desire  to  pro- 
claim individual  will  independent  of  a  fate  which  mysteriously 
^seems* to  lead  man  to  an  inexorable  destiny.  The  words 
.Schicksal"  and  „Geschi«k"  occur  again  and  again  in  his  wri- 
tings, and  his  mood,  as  determined  by  various  changes  in  for- 
tune, voices  itself  now  as  triumphant  over  an  outward  com- 
pelling fate,  now  as  skeptical  of  the  free  will  of  man;  at  one 
time  he  is  fairly  crushed  by  the  force  of  apparently  unavoid- 
able circumstance,  at  another  he  is  trying  to  rise  again  to 
a  firmness  unshaken  by  the  changes  of  the  fleeting  moment. 
From  a  youthfully  enthusiastic  and  idealistic  assertion  that 
man  is  master  of  his  fate,  and  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
forces  outside  of  himself  as  long  as  he  is  self-reliant,  firm  of 
will  and  guided  by  definite  purpose,  he  is  plunged  into  depths, 
in  which  he  despairs  of  all  ability  of  the  individual  to  main- 
tain his  integrity  in  the  face  of  an  unintelligible  fate.  His 
anguish  is  full  of  that  bitterness  peculiar  to  the  temper  which 
is  given  to  introspection  and  self-analysis.  His  grief  is  all 
the  sharper  because  of  the  ambition  which  has  been  rudely 
disappointed,  because  of  the  sudden  disillusionment  which  has 
shattered  his  high  hopes.  A  long  struggle  ensues,  and  with 
subsequent  forgetting  of  self  and  the  placing  of  his  energies 
in  the  service  of  an  idea  greater  than  self,  there  is  called 
forth  a  faith  in  his  own  powers,  which  makes  possible  the 
creation  of  a  character  of  the  firmness  of  Kurfurst  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  in  whom  Kleist  seems  to  have  Unbodied  a  faith  in 
the  supremacy  of  man  over  fate  when  he  is  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  a  great  and  noble  purpose.  Such  devotion  to 
something  greater  than  the  individual  is  the  source  of  moral 
strength  that  will  not  endureCa.  deterministic  view  which  re- 
lieves man  of  responsibility  for  his  conduct^ 
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Kleist's  early  letters,  beginning  with  the  one  to  his  former 
teacher  Martini,  show  the  desire  to  be  independent  of  out 
ward  circumstance.  His  one  wish  is  to  be  hann^^  \  but  he 
feels  that  its  realization  must  not  be  dependent  upon  outward 
fortune  *,  hence  the  necessity  of  basing  it  upon  the  enjoyment 
received  from  the  Vn'grVipgt  pr^ggiVijp  p|^,r^i^p^^^^  ^f  ^u  i,;^  f^ 

culties  *.  He  is  aware  that  it  is  wise  and  advisable  not  t 
rely  upon  the  present  order  of  things  in  a  time  of  such  change 
fulness*,  and  is  convinced  that  chance  and  outward  circum- 
stance cannot  and  shall  not  undermine  a  happiness  which  is 
founded  upon  inner  qualities,  upon  virtue*.  Thus  he  main 
tains  emphatically  that  reason  can  and  must  determine  his 
lot  independently  of  any  other  forces.  Yet  in  spite  of  thii 
emphatic  declaration,  he  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  tha 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  people  who  do  not  actively  deter 
mine  their  life,  but  are  the  victims  of  chance.  This  obser- 
vation he  develops  at  some  length*:  „Tausend  Menschen  hdre 
ich  reden  und  sehe  ich  handeln,  und  es  fallt  mir  nicht  ein, 
nach  dem  Warum?  zu  fragen.  Sie  selbst  wissen  es  nicht, 
dunkle  Neigungen  leiten  sie,  der  Augenblick  bestimmt  ihre 
Handlungen.  Sie  bleiben  ftir  immer  unmtindig  und  ihr.Schicksal 
ein  Spiel  des  Zufalls.  Sie  fuhlen  sich  wie  von  unsichtbaren 
Kraften  geleitet  und  gezogen,  sie  folgen  ihnen  im  GefUhl  ihrer 
Schwache  wohin  es  sie  auch  fuhrt,  zum  Glticke,  das  sie  dann 
nur  halb  genieBen,  zum  UnglUck,  das  sie  dann  doppelt  fuhlen." 
Yet  he  does  not  deem  it  necessary  for  man  to  be  subject  to 
chance,  but  is  confident  that  reason  can  raise  man  far  above 
so  contemptible  a  lot.  He  continues  ':  „Eine  solche  sklavische 
Hingebung  in  die  Launen  des  Tyrannen  Schicksal,  ist  nun 
freihch  eines  freien,  denkenden  Menschen  hochst  unwtirdig. 
Ein  freier  denkender  Mensch  bleibt  da  nicht  stehen,  wo  der 
Zufall  ihn  hinstofit;  oder  wenn  er  bleibt,  so  bleibt  er  aus 
Grunden,  aus  Wahl  des  Bessern.  Er  fuhlt,  daB  man  sich  tiber 
das  Schicksal  erheben  kdnne,  ja,  daB  es  im  richtigen  Sinne 
selbst  moglich  sei,  das  Schicksal  zu  leiten.  Er  bestimmt  nach 
seiner  Vernunft,  welches  Gluck  ftir  ihn  das  hdchste  sei,  er 
entwirft  sich  seinen  Lebensplan,  und  strebt  seinem  Ziele  nach 
sicher  aufgestellten  Grundsatzen  mit  alien  seinen  Kraften  ent- 
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gegen.     Denn   schon  die  Bibel  sagt,   willst  Du   das  Himmel- 

/t-eich  erwerben,  so  lege  selbst  Hand  an."  Kleist  was,  at  this 
early  period  of  his  life,  firmly  convinced  that  to  be  subject  to 
a  capricious  fate  is  merely  a  sign  of  personal  weakness,  of 
infirmity  of  will,  of  lack  of  definite  purpose.  Reason  can  and 
must  determine  a  goal;  unceasing  and  unyielding  effort  in  its 
pursuit  will  make  man  master  of  his  life,  unshaken  by  chance, 
/le  has  a  hearty  contempt  for  such  men  as  are  without  suffi- 
cient backbone  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  for  their  life  and 
I  Ibices  his  contempt  as  follows*:  „Ohne  Lebensplan  leben  heiBt 
\vom  Zufall  erwarten,  ob  er  uns  so  glucklich  machen  werde, 
wie  wir  es  selbst.  nicht  begreifen.  Ja,  es  ist  mir  unbegreiflich, 
wie  ein  Mensch  ohne  Lebensplan  leben  konne,  und  ich  fuhle, 
an  der  Sicherheit,  mit  welcher  ich  die  Gegenwart  benutze,  an 
der  Ruhe,  mit  welcher  ich  in  die  Zukunft  blicke,  so  innig, 
welch'  ein  unschatzbares  Gltick  mir  mein  Lebensplan  gewahrt, 
und  der  Zustand,  ohne  Lebensplan,  ohne  feste  Bestimmung 
immer  schwankend  zwischen  unsichern  WUnschen,  immer  im 
Widerspruch  mit  mein  en  Pflichten,  ein  Spiel  des  Zufalls,  eine 
Puppe  am  Drahte  des  Schicksals  —  dieser  unwtirdige  Zustand 
scheint  mir  so  verachtlich,  und  wtirde  mich  so  unglUcklich 
machen,  dafi  mir  der  Tod  bei  weitem  wunschenswerter  ware." 
Kleist  speaks  further  of  man's  unhampered  freedom  of  the  will  • 
in  making  a  choice  of  his  plan  of  life  and  affirms  that  man 
is  subject  alone  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  thoroughgoing  assertion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will  than  the  above.  Kleist's  view  that 
happiness  is  not  dependent  upon  chance,  but  upon  carefully 
planned  effort  and  continued  striving,  is  voiced  also  in  a 
poem  to  Wilhelmine  v.  Zenge  probably  written  in  the  summer 
of  1800.  In  the  following  stanzas  this  view  stands  out  in  full 
clearness: 

„  Nicht  aus  des  Herzens  blofiem  Wunsche  keimt 
Des  Gltickes  schone  Gotterpflanze  auf. 
Der  Mensch  soil  mit  der  Miihe  Pflugschar  sich 
Des  Schicksals  harten  Boden  offnen,  soil 
Des  Gltickes  Erntetag  sich  selbst  bereiten, 
Und  Taten  in  die  offnen  Furchen  streun"'. 
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„Den  Bergmann  soil  die  WUnschelrute  nicht 
Mit  blindem  Gluck  an  goldne  Schatze  ftihren, 
Er  soil  durch  Erd'  und  Stein  sich  einen  Weg 
Bis  zu  des  Erzes  edlem  Gange  bahnen, 
Damit  er  an  dem  Kornchen  Gold,  das  er 
Mit  SchweiB  erwarb,  sich  mehr,  als  an  dem  Schatze 
Den  ihm  die  WUnschelrute  zeigt,  erfreue"  *. 
Again  Kleist    writes   as  follows   on  the  subject  of  reason 
and  knowledge  as  related  to  happiness  and  freedom":    „Wie 
viele  Freuden  gewahrt  nicht  schon  allein  die  wahre  und  rich- 
tige  Wertschatzung  der  Dinge.     Wie  oft  grtindet  sich  das  Un- 
gluck  eines  Menschen  bloB  darin,  daB  er  den  Dingen  unmog- 
liche  Wirkungen  zuschrieb,  oder  aus  Verhaltnissen  falsche  Re- 
sultate  zog,  und  sich  darinnen  in  seinen  Erwartungen  betrog. 
Wir  werden  uns  seltner  irren,  mein  Freund,  wir  durchschauen 
dann    die   Geheimnisse    der    physischen   wie    der   moralischen 
Welt,  bis  dahin,  versteht  sich,  wo  der  ewige  Schleier  tiber  sie 
waltet,  und  was  wir  bei  dem  Scharfbhck  unseres  Geistes  von 
der  Natur  erwarten,  das  leistet  sie  gewiB.    Ja  es  ist  im  rich- 
tigen  Sinne  sogar  mdglich  das  Schicksal  selbst  zu  leiten,  und 
wenn  uns  dann  auch   das  groBe  allgewaltige  Rad  einmal  mit. 
sich   fortreiBt,    so   verlieren    wir   doch   nie  das  Geftlhl  unsrer 
selbsj^  nie  das  BewuBtsein  unsres  Wertes." 

Only  by  thoroughly  realizing  the  importance  Kleist  attached 
to    knowledge   as    a   liberator  from   the  power  of  fate,    as  a 
source  of  eternal,  absolute  truths,  can  one  realize  how  utterly 
^a  he  was  when  this  support  was  threatened.  ]  The  views 
of  his  friend  Brockes  call  Kleist's  attention  to  the  sharp  con- 
Itrast  between  knowledge  and  action  and  their  respective  merits  *. 
|Whereas  Kleist  has  hitherto  unquestioningly  accepted  know- 
ledge  as   the  means  to   acquiring  all  that  is  worth  while  in 
ife,  he  now  becomes  hesitant,  and  is  in  a  mood  where  know- 
ledge  and  reason,   hitherto  accepted  blindly  and  impetuously 
is  a  means  of  ruling  fate,  must  pass  scrutiny.     He  writes  to 
Ulrike*:  „  Selbst  die  Saule,  an  welcher  ich  mich  sonst  in  dem 
Strudel  dieses  Lebens  hielt,  wankt  — ,  Ich  meine,   die  Liebe 
z|i   den   Wissenschaften. "      He  is   now   at  sea  and  unable  to 
s\;ipport  himself,   for  the  foundation  on  which  he  had  rested, 
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is  tottering.  In  this  mood  he  writes  to  Ulrike  again;  how 
strong  the  feeling  of  being  exposed  to  chance  and  accident 
has  grown  within  him,  is  revealed  by  the  figure  he  uses*: 
„In  meinem  Kopfe  sieht  es  aus,  wie  in  einem  Lotteriebeutel, 
wo  neben  einem  groBen  Loose  1000  Nieten  liegen.  Da  ist  es 
wohl  zu  verzeihen,  wenn  man  ungewifi  mit  der  Hand  unter 
den  Zetteln  herumwuhlt.  Es  hilft  zwar  zu  nichts,  aber  es 
entfernt  doch  den  furchtbaren  Augenblick,  der  ein  ganzes 
Lebensgeschick  unwiderruflich  entscheidet". 

Into  this  period  of  doubt  and  wavering  comes  Kleist's 
occupation  with  Kant's  „  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. '^  His  hopes 
are  utterly  crushed,  his  goal  is  shattered,  and  he  is  himself 
reduced  to  that  pitiful  condition  which  he  had  once  described 
as  follows':  „der  Zustand,  ohne  Lebensplan,  ohne  feste  Be- 
stimmung,  immer  schwankend  zwischen  unsichern  Wiinschen, 
immer  im  Widerspruch  mit  meinen  Pflichten,  ein  Spiel  des 
Zufalls,  eine  Puppe  am  Drahte  des  Schicksals  —  dieser  un- 
wurdige  Zustand  scheint  mir  so  verelchtlich,  und  wtirde  mich 
so  unglucklich  machen,  dafi  mir  der  Tod  bei  weitem  wunschens- 
werter  wglre."  His  letter  to  Ulrike  of  March  23,  1801  paints 
his  aimlessness  and  despair  most  vividly  ^ 

Kleist  has  sketched  a  picture  of  his  helplessness  in  the 
face  of  fate  as  follows*:  „Ich  habe  mich  wie  ein  spielendes 
Kind  auf  die  Mitte  der  See  gewagt,  es  erheben  sich  heftige 
Winde,  gefahrlich  schaukelt  das  Fahrzeug  iiber  den  Wellen, 
das  Getose  ubertont  alle  Besinnung,  ich  kenne  nicht  einmal 
die  Himmelsgegend ,  nach  welcher  ich  steuern  soil,  und  mir 
flustert  eine  Ahndung  zu,  daB  mir  mein  Untergang  bevor- 
steht."  In  the  same  letter,  he  refers  to  bHnd  fate  and  chance 
in  these  words*:  „Doch  hbre,  wie  das  blinde  Verhangnis  mit 
mir  spielte."  And  again®:  „Ach,  Wilhelmine,  wir  dtinken  uns 
frei,  und  der  Zufall  fiihrt  uns  allgewaltig  an  tausend  feinge- 
sponnenen  Faden  fort."  He  writes'  of  the  relentless  and 
mysterious  tangle  of  circumstances  that  forces  him  into  an 
act  against  his  will,  of  a  dark  future*  from  which  he  knows 
neither  what  to  desire  and  hope  nor  what  to  fear,  of  heaven 
which  leaves  even  his  most  modest  wishes  unfulfilled®.     He 
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feels  himself  condemned,  like  Tankred  to  hurt  Wilhelmine 
whom  he  loves,  by  his  every  act  \  An  inexorable  fate  drives, 
him  hither  and  thither,  and  he  is  powerless  to  resist  or  to 
secure  the  rest  which  he  craves*.  In  a  similar  strain  he 
writes':  „Wohin  ich  dann  mich  wenden  werde,  und  ob  der 
Wind  des  Schicksals  noch  einmal  mein  Lebenschiff  nach 
Dresden  treiben  wird  — ?  Ach,  ich  zweifle  daran.  Es  ist 
wahrscheinlich,  daB  ich  nie  in  mein  Vaterland  zurtickkehre. 
In  welchem  Weltteile  ich  einst  das  Pflanzchen  des  GlUckes 
pflucken  werde,  und  ob  es  uberhaupt  irgendwo  fUr  mich  bluht  ? 
Ach,  dunkel,  dunkel,  ist  das  AUes."  His  disillusionment  vents 
itself  in  the  words,  that  to  avoid  tears  one  must  expect  little 
upon  this  earth*. 

Kleist's  fatalistic  feeling  seems  to  grow  in  proportion  to'N 
his  unhappiness  and  restlessness,    and   gradually    comes  to    a  I 
culminating  point,   which  finds   expression  in  several  remark-^ 
able  letters.     He  describes  an  accident  asfoUows**:  „Wahrend 
Johann   in   dem  Hause   war,   kommt  ein  Zug  von  Steineseln 
hinter  uns  her,  und  einer  von  ihnen  erhebt  ein  so   grSBliches 
Geschrei,  daB  wir  selbst,  wenn  wir  nicht  so  verntinftig  waren, 
scheu  geworden  wSren.     Unsere  Pferde  aber,  die  das  UnglUck 
haben,    keine  Vernunft  zu   besitzen,   hoben   sich  kerzengrade 
in  die  Hohe,  und  gingen  dann  spornstreichs  mit  uns  uber  dem 
Steinpflaster  durch.     Ich   griff   nach   der   Leine  —   aber   die 
Ziigel  lagen  den  Pferden  aufgeloset  tiber  der  Brust,  und   ehe 
wir  Zeit  batten  an  die  GrdBe  der  Gefahr  zu   denken,  schlug 
unser  leichter  Wagen  schon  um,  und  wir  sturzten  —  Also  an  -j 
einem  Eselsgeschrei  hing  ein  Menschenleben?/  Und   wenn  esj 
geschlossen  gewesen  ware,  darum  hatte  ich  gelebt?   Das  ware 
die  Absicht  des  Schdpfers  gewesen  bei  diesem  dunkeln  ratsel- 
haften  irdischen  Leben?     Das  hatte  ich  darin  lernen  und  tun 
sollen,  und  weiter  nichts  ?   Doch,  noch  war  es  nicht  geschlossen. 
Wozu  der  Himmel  es  mir  gefristet  hat,  wer  kann  es  wissen?"^ 
In  the  same  letter  he  gives  voice  to  very  pessimistic  reflec- 
tions  on  life^   in  which  he  declares  that  man  stands  under 
the    domination    of   an   incomprehensible    power,   whose    ends 
cannot  be   discerned,   and  whose  reign  over   the   destiny   of 
man  is  a]i)itrary  and  absolute,  forcing  man  to  continue  in  an 
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existence  which. is  unfathomable  to  him.  The  instinctive  law 
of  preservation  which  is  nature's  decree  and  which  reason 
cannot  transcend,  makes  man  fear  to  end  a  life  which  is  va- 
lueless to  him. 

Along  with  his  utter  skepticism  of  the  ability  of  man  to 
discover  truth  comes  the  feeling  that  man  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  his  acts  and  that  evil  is  not  absolute,  but  merely 
relative.  He  writes  to  Wilhelmine  on  August  15,  1801  *:  „Jede 
Tssenschaft)  reicht  uns  Tugenden  und  Laster,  und  wir  mogen 
am  Ende  aufgeklart  oder  unwissend  sein,  so  haben  wir  dabei 
so  viel  verloren,  als  gewonnen.  Und  so  mogen  wir  denn 
vielleicht  am  Ende  tun,  was  wir  woUen,  wir  tun  recht  —  Ja, 
wahrlich,  wenn  man  iiberlegt,  daB  wir  ein  Leben  bedurfen, 
um  zu  lernen,  wie  wir  leben  muBten,  daB  wir  selbst  im  Tode 
noch  nicht  ahnden,  was  der  Himmel  mit  uns  will,  wenn  nie- 
mand  den  Zweck  seines  Daseins  und  seine  Bestimmung  kennt, 
wenn  die  menschliche  Vernunft  nicht  hinreicht,  sich  und  die 
Seele  und  das  Leben  und  die  Dinge  um  sich  zu  begreifen, 
wenn  man  seit  Jahrtausenden  noch  zweifelt,  ob  es  ein  Recht 
giebt  —  kann  Gott  von  solchen  Wesen  Verantwortlichkeit 
fordern?  ....  Was  heiBt  das  auch,  etwas  Boses  tun,  der  Wir- 
kung  nach?  Was  ist  bose?  Absolut  bose?  Tausendfaltig 
verkntipft  und  verschlungen  sind  die  Dinge  der  Welt,  jede 
Handlung  ist  die  Mutter  von  Millionen  andern,  und  oft  die 
schlechteste  erzeugt  die  besten." 

•^    The  reflex   of  this  gloomy  skepticism,   of  the  questioning 
/of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  for  his  deeds,  of  pessi- 
/  mistic  surrender  to  the  compelling  power  of  chance  and  acci- 
'  dent  as  dominating  the  order  of  this  world:  the  reflex  of  all 
\his  is  found  in  the  drama  „Die  Familie  Schroffenstein".     In 
this  drama  man  and  human  life  seem  at  the  mercy  of  chance. 
To  be  sure,  reason  is  obscured  by  greed,   jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion,  but  this   unreliability   of  reason  as  a   directive,  guiding 
force  is  what  Kleist  has  begun  to  distrust;  hence  both  factors, 
the   unrealiability   of  any  guiding  power,   and  the  potency  of 
chance,  figure  prominently  in  this  tragedy.     As  Herzog  main- 
tains, „Die  Familie  Schroffenstein"  has  as  its  germ  the  follow- 
ing attitude  toward  life'':   „Das  Schicksal  ist  eine  unverstand- 
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liche  und  despotische  Macht,  die  den  Zufall  regieren  lafit,  den 
blinden,  irrsinnigen  Zufall.  Der  herrscht  und  wiitet;  wUrfelt 
die  Menschen   durcheinander,   ohne  Ziel   und  Zweck,   wie  im 

Chaos ;  hetzt  sie  auf einander,  lafit  sie  tdten  und  mordfe 

Alles    ist   Zufall.      Ein   Zufall    vernichtet    ein  Menschenleben ; 

ein  Zufall  laBt  es  geboren  werden Zufall  ist  Schuld  und 

ZufaU  ist  die  Siihne  fur  die  Schuld." 

From  the  triumphant  assertion  that  man  can  raise  himself 
above  fate  and  direct  his  course  serenely  and  successfully 
toward  the  goal  of  his  choosing,  Kleist  has  fallen  to  the  deep- 
est despair.  In  spite  of  his  struggles  to  overcome  his  de- 
spondency, to  win  back  a  shadow  of  former  confidence  in  his 
strength  to  determine  his  own  life,  his  moods  are  marked  by 
changes,  by  ups  and  downs.  Even  in  the  letter  in  which  he 
expresses  a  relativistic  attitude  toward  existing  standards,  he| 
alludes  to  the  duty  of  man  to  do  something  good  *,  though  h^ 
is  undecided  in  his  own  mind  just  what  results  that  exacts^ 
from  him.  The  same  need  of  doing  something  good  is  voiced 
in  a  letter  written  but  a  few  weeks  later '^.  He  is  firmly  re- 
solved to  pay  this  debt  as  he  terms  it,  but  is  still  in  a  quan- 
dary as  to  the  mode  of  doing  so^  Yet  on  another  occasion, 
again  states  his  feelinp:  that  at  times  there  ips  no  other. 
i-rt  vnnT\  fVigri  tViat  of  dnino"  p.vil  *-     His  nemesis  is 

the  things  thai 
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an    jViat    of   Hmnp-   p,vil^ 


his   „Gemut"'*,  which   prevents  his   enjoying 
exist.     Thus  he  would  seem  to  imply  that  his  lot  is  not  deter- 
mined by   an  unintelligible  fate  opposing  him  from   outside 
but  by  his  own  peculiar  nature.   This  period  of  his  life  is  one 
of  strange  contradictions,  whiAi  are  manifest  in  his  expresions 
on    the   theme   of   fate.     Thus  he   affirms®   that  his  fate  was! 
decided  prior  to  his  birth  and  that  he  was  born  and  destinedl 
to  lead  a  quiet,  obscure,   unimportant  existence.     On  anothen 
occasion  he  again  alludes  to  his  „Gemut"  as  his  fate'.   During 
the  comparatively  serene  sojourn  on  the  Aarinsel  near  Thun, 
he  states  that  it  is  his  nature  to  cause  himself  unhappy  thoughts '. 
He  desires  merely  the  fulfillment  of  one  wish  ®,  namely  the  com- 
pletion of  his  „Robert  Guiskard";   after  that  he  is  indifferent 
to  his  fate.     In  April  1803,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Heinrich 
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Lohse\  that  his  fate  is  approaching  a  crisis.  The  meaning 
of  this  communication  becomes  clear  by  referring  to  a  letter 
to  Ulrike,  dated  October  5,  1803,  in  which  he  admits  his  fail- 
ure to*  complete  his  drama  „  Robert  Guiskard",  and  subse- 
quently deplores  his  sad  fate  in  these  words  ^:  „Ist  es  aber 
nicht  unwurdig,  wenn  sich  das  Schicksal  herablaBt,  ein  so 
hilfloses  Ding,  wie  der  Mensch  ist,  bei  der  Nase  herum  zu 
fuhren?  Und  soUte  man  es  nicht  fast  so  nennen,  wenn  es 
uns  gleichsam  Kuxe  auf  Goldminen  gibt,  die,  wenn  wir  nach- 
graben,  tiberall  kein  echtes  Metall  enthalten?  Die  Holle  gab 
mir  meine  halben  Talente,  der  Himmel  schenkt  dem  Menschen 
ein  ganzes,  oder  gar  keins."  He  deems  himself  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  escape  the  full  force  of  the  blows  dealt  by  an 
inexorable  fate,  which  is  relentless^  pursuing  him,  ever  at 
his  heels*.  He  warns  his  friend  Pfuel  against  fate,  saying*: 
„Wirf  dich  dem  Schicksal  nicht  unter  die  FuBe,  es  ist  un- 
groBmtitig,  und  zertritt  dich."  But  opposed  to  these  gloomy 
fatalistic  statements,  he  writes  somewhat  later,  August  31, 
1806**:  „Es  kann  kein  bdser  Geist  sein,  der  an  der  Spitze  der 
Welt  steht;  es  ist  ein  bloB  unbegriffener!"  Yet  in  June  1807, 
he  still  refers  to  the  power  of  fate  in  this  world,  while  describ- 
ing a  painting  of  a  dead  child,  which  through  death  has 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  fate*. 

f  After  this  sketch  of  Kleist's  statements  about  fate  as 
gleaned  from  his  letters,  it  now  remains  to  find  their  reflex 
in  his  works  and  notably  to  delineate  his  attitude  toward  this 
problem  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  inasmuch  as  the  last 
passage  quoted  from  his  letter?  is  dated  June  1807. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  tragedy  „Die  Fa- 
milie  Schroffenstein"  was  written  at  a  time  when  Kleist  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  feeling  that  a  cruel  fate  was  dashing  him 
from  pillar  to  post,  making  any  effort  at  self-determination 
absolutely  futile.  Out  of  such  a  view  sprang  the  culmination 
of  this  tragedy,  which  shows  the  destruction  of  Ottokar  and 
Agnes  as  a  result  of  the  futility  of  human  reason  to  cope 
with  bewildering,  deceiving  circumstances  when  the  mind  is 
clouded  by  passion  and  distrust.  A  mysterious  fate  hovers  over 
the  single  scene  from   „ Leopold  von  Osterreich"   as  reported 
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by  Pfuel*.  When  the  dice  are  cast,  each  knight  in  turn  is 
confronted  by  the  grim  spectre  of  death.  The  sharp  contrast 
between  the  original  boisterous  spirits  of  the  knights  at  the 
gaming  board,  and  the  gloom  which  prevails  at  the  outcome 
of  their  game  of  chance  is  a  strong  reminder  of  Kleist's  plunge 
from  confidence  during  the  optimistic  period  of  his  youth,  in 
the  supremacy  of  reason  and  will,  to  the  despondency  and 
pessimism  coming  in  the  train  of  his  disillusionment. 

In  „ Robert  Guiskard",  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured  from 
the  fragment  extant,  Kleist  has  portrayed  not  the  passive' 
submission  to  impending  fate,  but  a  wild  rebeUion  against  it 
by  a  powerful  character  whose  career  has  known  no  thwart- 
ing by  fate  or  outward  circumstance.  Abelard  says  of  Guis- 
kard^:  „Doch  sein  Geist  bezwingt  sich  selbst  und  das  Geschick." 
These  words  are  seconded  by  Guiskard's  own  statement  ^  which 
Erich  Schmidt  terms  a  fatalistic  defiance*:  „Ich  wehre  mich 
—  Im  Lager  hier  kriegt  ihr  mich  nicht  ins  Grab:  In  Stambul 
halt'  ich  still,  und  eher  nicht!"  He  defies  the  pest  itself  in 
the  assurance  that  no  illness  has  as  yet  been  able  to  over- 
come him,  and  says*:  „Und  war's  die  Pest  auch,  so  versichre 
ich  euch:  An  diesen  Knochen  nagt  sie  selbst  sich  krank!"  He 
assures  his  people  further,  that  this  defiance  is  not  mere  „Leicht- 
sinn",  but  has  its  own  peculiar  reason*.  To  conjecture  as  to 
the  outcome  of  Guiskard's  fatalistic  defiance  would  be  mere 
idle  speculation  not  to  be  indulged  in  this  investigation; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  Guiskard's  attitude  is  not  one  of  crushed 
hopelessness  and  submission,  but  one  of  wild  rebellion  against 
what  seems  to  be  impending  doom. 

In  „Penthesilea"  Kleist  introduces  the  thought  which  has 
already  been  quoted  from  his  letters  to  the  effect  that  man's 
„Gerntit"  is  his  *fate.  The  high  priestess  affirms  that  nothing 
external,  no  decree  of  fate,  no  outward  circumstance  binds 
Penthesilea,  that  it  is  merely  her  deluded  heart  which  stands 
in  her  way'.  But  Prothoe  replies:  „Das  (ihr  Herz)  ist  ilj^/^ 
Schicksal!"*  Prothoe  asserts  that  no  matter  what  fate  may 
befall  Penthesilea,  they  will  both  compose  themselves  and  bear 
it^;   thus  she   points   to  a  resigned  submission  to  the  inevit- 

1  Cf.  Otto  Brahm:  Das  Leben  Heinrichs  von  Kleist,  1911,  p.  113. 
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able.     In'   announcing  Achilles'    challenge    to   Penthesilea  for 
battle,  the  herald  proclaims  that  the  sword,  the  metallic  tongue 
of  fate,  is  to  decide  their  lot\     The  high  priestess  voices  her 
deterministic  view  in  the  words:  „IhrEw'gen!    Was  beschloBt 
ihr  uber  uns?'^*    Penthesilea  accuses  treacherous  gods  of  inter- 
fering and  directing  the  arrow  from  her  hand  too  close  to  the 
iBeart  of  her  opponent  in  battle  ^     Penthesilea's  heart  is  her 
I  fate,    her  fate   is   death  caused    by   the    overwrought   feeling 
I  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  kill  her  without  dagger  or  poison. 
iThus    her   fate,    which   is   the   outgrowth    of   her   nature,    is 
Irealized. 

In  the  „Hermannsschlacht",  there  is  repeated  allusion  to 
fate  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  In  answer  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  witch,  Varus  replies  with  downcast  mood*:  „Sie  hat 
des  Lebens  Fittig  mir  mit  ihrer  Zunge  scharfem  Stahl  ge- 
lahmt!"  He  fears  the  fate  which  Marbod  proclaims  to  his 
generals  as  being  the  lot  of  the  Roman  legions'^: 

„Die  Nomen  werden  ein  Gericht, 

Des  Schicksals  ftirchterliche  Gottinnen, 

Im  Teutoburger  Wald,  dem  Heer  des  Varus  halten," 
Varus  has  had  a  similar  fateful  foreboding  that  Marbod  and 
Hermann  are  united  to  destroy  him®: 

„Beim   Styx,   ich  glaubt'  es  noch;   ich  hab's   schon  vor 
drei  Tagen, 

Als  ich  den  Lippstrom  uberschifft,  geahnt." 
Again  he  says': 

„Hier  war  ein  Rabe,  der  mir  prophezeit, 

Und  seine  heisre  Stimme  sprach:  das  Grab!" 
Varus  accepts  his  fate  with  the  proverbial  stoicism  of  the 
Roman.  Hermann,  too,  speaks  of  a  fate  which  rules  in  the 
stars*,  and  of  omens  which  predict  unfavorable  disposition  of 
fate*.  But  he  is  actively  endeavoring  to  carry  out  his  plan, 
not  idly  folding  his  hands  and  permitting  fate  to  bring  what 
it  may;  he  feels  responsibility,  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  to- 
ward his  race,  and  this  duty  inspires  him  with  the  determina- 
tion   to   risk   all   in   this   noble   cause.     Nor  does  he  fear  the 
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outcome;  he  is  content  in  the  feeling  that  he  is  serving  a 
just  and  noble  cause,  he  has  faith  in  its  success,  and  this 
gives  him  courage  and  fortitude  to  bear  whatever  may  befall 
him.  It  is  with  this  conviction  that  he  says  to  Luitgar,  whom 
he  has  commissioned  to  carry  the  message  on  which  all 
depends*: 

„Du  gehst  allein;  und  triffst  du  mit  der  Botschaft 
Zu  spat  bei  Marbod,  oder  gar  nicht,  ein: 
Sei's!  mein  Geschick  ist's,  das  ich  tragen  werde." 
Thus  out  of  the  struggle  against  a  fatahstic  conception,  which 
Kleist's  letters  show,  there  is  born  the  feeling  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  determining  factor  in  man's  life,  conviction  can 
steel  man  with  courage  in  the  effort  to  shape  his  own  destiny, 
and  can  at  the  same  time  give  him  strength  and  fortitude  to 
bear  whatever  life  may  bring  in  its  train.  This  stands  out  in 
Hermann  and  is  also  apparent  in  the  character  of  the  „  Mar- 
quise von  0.",  whose  conviction  of  her  innate  virtue  arms  her 
with  strength,  and  enables  her  to  adjust  herself  to  whatever 
may  come^  „Ihr  Verstand,  stark  genug,  in  ihrer  sonderbaren 
Lage  nicht  zu  reiBen,  gab  sich  ganz  unter  der  grofien,  hei- 
ligen  und  unerklarlichen  Einrichtung  der  Welt  gefangen.  Sie 
sah  die  Unmoglichkeit  ein,  ihre  Familie  von  ihrer  Unschuld 
zu  tiberzeugen,  begriff,  daB  sie  sich  dariiber  trosten  miisse, 
falls  sie  nicht  untergehen  woUe,  und  wenige  Tage  nur  waren 
nach  ihrer  Ankunft  in  V  ... .  verflossen,  als  der  Schmerz  ganz 
und  gar  dem  heldenmutigen  Vorsatz  Platz  machte,  sich  mit 
Stolz  gegen  die  Anfalle  der  Welt  zu  rtisten.  Sie  beschlofi, 
sich  ganz  in  ihr  Innerstes  zuruckzuziehen,  sich,  mit  ausschlieBen- 
dem  Eifer,  der  Erziehung  ihrer  beiden  Kinder  zu  widmen,  und 
des  Geschenks,  das  ihr  Gott  mit  dem  dritten  gemacht  hatte, 
mit  voller  mutterlicher  Liebe  zu  pflegen." 
I  In  the  drama  „Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg",  Kleist  has 
portrayed  two  characters  whose  attitude  toward  fate  is  of  some 
Importance,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  emphasize  Kleist's  final 
Iview  of  fate.  By  way  of  development  and  contrast  he  has 
i  indicated  his  ideal.  The  prince,  a  dreamer,  has  a  faith  in 
the  kindness  of  fortune,  as  is  to  be  seen  from  the  following 
passage*: 
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„Du  hast  mir,  Gltick,  die  Locken  schon  gestreift: 
Ein  Pfand  schon  warfst  du,  im  Vortiberschweben, 
Aus  deinem  FtiUhorn  lachelnd  mir  herab: 
Heut,  Kind  der  Gotter,  such'  ich,  Fluchtiges, 
Ich  hasche  dich  im  Feld  der  Schlacht  und  sttirze 
Ganz  deinen  Segen  mir  zu  Fufien  um." 
This  faith,  which  is  born  of  reckless  confidence  is  destined  to 
be  rudely  jolted. 

The  KurfUrst,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized  in  the 
pithy  phrase  of  Kottwitz*: 

„Es  ist  der  StUmper  Sache,  nicht  die  deine, 
Des  Schicksals  hochsten  Kranz  erringen  woUen; 
Du  nahmst  bis  heut,  noch  stets,  was  es  dir  hot." 
/That  is  to  say,  Frinz  Friedrich,  in  his  visionary  way,  has 
expected  to  snatch  a  complete  victory;  whereas  the  Kurfurst, 
mature,  seasoned  and  experienced  in  this  world,  copes  active- 
ly with  life  and  accepts  and  adjusts  himself  to  whatever 
falls  to  his  lot  as  the  result  of  striving.  The  Kurfiirst  desires 
to  owe  nothing  to  chance,  to  fate;  he  would  actively  win  his 
Ishare,  would  win  it  from  the  enemy  by  dint  of  carefully 
Wanned  effort.  „Den  Sieg  nicht  mag  ich,  der,  ein  Kind  des 
2(ufalls,  mir  von  der  Bank  fallt."^  In  Prinz  Friedrich,  Kleist 
portrayed  himself  in  his  struggle  for  self-mastery ;  in  the  Kur- 
furst he  has  portrayed  that  poise.  f.fllTYiTippis  RH^  c!p1fpn«gc!P«gm'nn 
which  was  denied  to  him,  and  which  he  keenly  felt  was  lacking 
in  him.  Into  this  masterful  figure,  Kleist  s^ems  to  have  cast 
the  strength  of  will,  the-  indomitable  purpose,  the  capacity  for 
serving  a  cause  with  unswerving  devotion:  in  short  all  those 
stable  qualities,  for  which  he  himself  had  had  to  wage  so  dis- 
astrous a  struggle.  Unstinting,  unhesitating  devotion  to  a  great, 
common  cause,  as  personified  in  this  character  of  Kleist's 
c'reation,  raises  the  individual  above  himself,  fortifies  him  and 
eliminates  whims,  gives  him  interests  which  dominate  him  and 
free  him  from  morbid  introspection,  grounds  him  so  thoroughly 
in  his  convictions  that  he  is  no  prey  to  outward  circumstance, 
but  accepts  calmly  and  serenely  whatever  comes  to  him  in 
his  efforts  for  the  common  weal.  Life  continues  to  be  a 
struggle,  but  man  thus  fortified  accepts  his  lot  as  the  outcome 
of  his  conscious  effort. 
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It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  outline  to  chronicle 
Kleist*s  personal  relations  with  various  women  who  played  a 
part  in  his  life;  that  is  the  duty  of  his  biographers.  What 
is  attempted  here,  is  rather  to  sketch  his  views  on  the  nature 
of  woman,  her  sphere,  her  part  in  the  world,  and  her  relation 
to  man,  on  the  basis  of  Kleist's  direct  utterances  in  his  cor- 
respondence, and  of  an  analysis  of  the  women  characters  who 
figure  prominently  in  his  poetical  works. 

Kleist  is  very  emphatic  in  his  repeatedly  voiced  view  that 
the    primal   duty,    „die    hochste  Bestimmung"  *   of  j^^mor.    \^  ||, 
wifehood  and  motherhood.     He  terms  Ulrike's  apparent  resolve 
not  to  marry,   „einen  hochst  strafbaren  und  verbrecherischen 
Entschlufi".^    This  obligation  of  woman,   which  he  deems  an\j 
inviolably  sacred  one*,    is   based   upon  his  earnest   conviction  \J 
that   propagation  of  one's  kind  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature,yj 
sacred   because   nature's   existence   depends   upon  it.    In  i\\£J 
letter  just  referred  to,   dated  May  1799,   Kleist  discourses   at 
some  length  upon  the  need  of  having  a  definite  goal  toward 
which   one's    efforts   are  to  be  directed.     Whereas  man  must 
weigh  the  choosing  of  a  goal  with  the  greatest  care,   due  to 
the  many  avenues  open  to  his  varied  talents,  woman's  career 
is  decided  for  her  by  her  sex;  she  has  „einen  einzigen  Lebens- 

plan* Gattin  und  Mutter  zu  werden"  ^.   Kleist  is  convinced 

that  any  resolve  on  the  part  of  woman  not  to  fulfill  this 
sacred  obligation  will  deprive  her  of  her  sole  means  of  happi- 
ness. For,  he  says*:  „Du  entsagst  mit  ihm  (dem  EntschluB, 
nicht  Mutter  zu  werden)  Deiner  hochsten  Bestimmung,  Deiner 
heiligsten  PfHcht,  der  erhabensten  Wtirde,  zu  welcher  ein  Weib 
emporsteigen  kann,  dem  einzigen  Glucke,  das  Deiner  wartet." 
He  again  emphasizes  the  duty  to  the  coming  generations  and 
the  need  of  perpetuating  the  noblest  and  best  instincts  in  them ': 
„Und  wenn  Madchen  wie  Du  sich  der  heiligen  Pflicht,  Mutter 
und  Erzieherinnen  des  Menschengeschlechts  zu  werden,  ent- 
ziehen,  was  soil  aus  der  Nachkommenschaft  werden?   Soil  die 
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Sorge  ftir  kiinftige  Geschlechter  nur  der  tjppigkeit  feiler  oder 
eitler  Dirnen  Uberlassen  sein?  Oder  ist  sie  nicht  vielmehr 
eine  heilige  Verpflichtung  tugendhafter  Menschen?" 

More  than  a  year  after  this  letter  to  Ulrike,  Kleist  repeats 
his  same  view  to  his  fiancee,  Wilhelmine  von  Zenge\  Not 
only  does  he  set  forth  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  is  thus 
ordained  for  woman,  but  he  also  sees  a  source  of  comfort  in 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  subject  her  to  the  doubts  and  con- 
tradictions in  which  the  diversity  of  man's  interests  involves 
him^.  The  sacredness  with  which  Kleist  viewed  the  duty  of 
motherhood  is  expressed  nowhere  more  earnestly  than  in 
another  letter  to  Wilhelmine  dated  a  few  weeks  later*:  „0 
lege  den  Gedanken  wie  einen  diamantenen  Schild  um  Deine 
Brust:  ich  bin  zu  einer  Mutter  geboren!  Jeder  andere  Ge- 
danke,  jeder  andere  Wunsch  fahre  zurUck  von  diesem  un- 
durchdringhchen  Harnisch.  Was  konnte  Dir  sonst  die  Erde 
fUr  ein  Ziel  bieten,  das  nicht  verachtungswurdig  ware?  Sie 
hat  nichts  was  Dir  einen  Wert  geben  kann,  wenn  es  nicht 
die  Bildung  edler  Menschen  ist.  Dahin  richte  Dein  heiligstes 
Bestreben!  Das  ist  das  Einzige,  was  Dir  die  Erde  einst  ver- 
danken  kann.  Gehe  nicht  von  ihr,  wenn  sie  sich  schamen 
muBte,  Dich  nutzlos  durch  ein  Menschen -Alter  getragen  zu 
haben!  Verachte  alle  die  niederen  Zwecke  des  Lebens.  Dieser 
einzige  wird  Dich  tiber  alle  erheben.  In  ihm  wirst  Du  Dein 
wahres  Gluck  finden,  alle  andern  kdnnen  Dich  nur  auf  Augen- 
blicke  vergnugen.  Er  wird  Dir  Achtung  fur  Dich  selbst  ein- 
floBen,  alles  andere  kann  nur  Deine  Eitelkeit  kitzeln;  und 
wenn  Du  einst  an  seinem  Ziele  stehst,  so  wirst  Du  mit  Selbst- 
zufriedenheit  auf  Deine  Jugend  zuruckblicken,  und  nicht  wie 
Tausend  andere  ungluckliche  Geschopfe  Deines  Geschlechts 
die  versaumte  Bestimmung  und  das  versaumte  Gltick  in  bittern 
Stunden  der  Einsamkeit  beweinen." 

In  Wilhelmine,  he  sees  the  future  mother  of  his  children, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  dreams  of  the  future  which  he  pens 
to  her*.  He  admonishes  her  to  continue  in  her  efforts  at 
developing  in  herself  every  noble  quality,  to  give  her  undi- 
vided attention  to  preparing  herself  for  the  duties  of  mother- 
hood** and  for  representing  in  her  person  the  type  of  mother 
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he  desires  for  his  children  \  The  duty  of  woman  to  train  and 
educate  her  children,  is  voiced  repeatedly  by  Kleist.  He 
points  out  to  Ulrike  that  her  duty  is  to  become  „ Mutter  und 
Erzieherin  des  Menschengeschlechts"*;  draws  at  some  length 
a  mental  picture  of  Wilhelmine  instructing  her  children*,  and 
states  her  duty  to  humanity  in  these  words*:  „Denn  der 
Mensch  und  die  Kenntnis  seines  ganzen  Wesens  mufi  Dein 
hochstes  Augenmerk  sein,  weil  es  einst  Dein  Geschaft  sein 
wird,  Menschen  zu  bilden."  ^ 

Just  as  the  mother  was  to  instruct  the  child,  so  the  husA 
band  was  to  instruct  his  wife;  Kleist  felt  it  to  be  his  duty] 
to  inspire  his  fiancee  and  to  lead  her  on  and  up  to  a  higher  I 
stage  of  development.  Early  in  the  year  1800  he  writes  tcr* 
Wilhelmine  that  he  will  endeavor  to  develop  her  and  to  ennoble 
the  girl  he  loves'*.  A  very  characteristic  utterance  on  this 
point  dates  from  the  fall  of  the  same  year®:  „Und  w^re  ein 
Madchen  auch  noch  so  voUkommen,  ist  sie  fertig,  so  ist  es 
nichts  ftlr  mich.  Ich  selbst  mu6  es  mir  formen  und  aus- 
bilden."  Referring  further  to  his  desire  to  aid  Wilhelmine  in  i 
her  mental  and  spiritual  growth,  he  says':  „Ich  kenne  die 
Masse,  die  ich  vor  mir  habe  und  wei6,  wozu  sie  taugt.  Es 
ist  ein  Erz  mit  gediegenem  Golde  und  mir  bleibt  nichts  iibrig, 
als  das  Metall  von  dem  Gestein  zu  scheiden."  His  enthusiasm 
grows  and  bursts  forth  in  the  exclamation®:  „0  wenn  ich  Dir 
nur  einen  Strahl  von  dem  Feuer  mitteilen  konnte,  das  in  mir 
flammt!  Wenn  Du  es  ahnen  konntest,  wie  der  Gedanke,  aus 
Dir  einst  ein  vollkommenes  Wesen  zu  bilden,  jede  Lebens- 
kraft  in  mir  erwarmt,  jede  Fsihigkeit  in  mir  bewegt,  jede  Kraft 
in  mir  in  Leben  und  Tatigkeit  setzt!"  He  feels  that  she  is 
at  one  with  him  in  this  desire  for  „Bildung"  **.  Of  the  insist- 
ence with  which  Kleist  pursued  this  role  pi  teacher  toward 
his  fiancee,  the  „Fragen  zu  Denkubungen  fur  Wilhelmine  von 
Zenge"  ^®  of  the  spring  of  1800  give  ample  evidence.  That 
this  role  of  mentor  and  pupil  was  cherished  by  him  with  great 
ardor  is  revealed  by  these  words  ^*:  „0  wenn  wir  einst  vereint 
sein  werden,  und  Du  neben  mir  sitzest,  und  ich  Dich  unterrichte, 
und  jede   gute  Lehre  mir   mit  einem  Kusse  belohnt  wird  — 
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0  weg,  weg  mit  diesen  Bildern  —  und  doch  ist  es  das  Ein- 
zige  was  ich  fiir  diese  Erde  wtinsche."  He  would  bring  to 
light  her  latent  qualities  \  but  if  such  efforts  were  in  vain, 
his  ideal  of  their  relationship  would  be  crushed'''.  Thus  it  is 
clearly  seen  from  Kleist's  early  letters,  that  he  considered  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  be  one  of  mutual  aid  and 
stimulation  to  greater  perfection.  In  this  relation,  however, 
man  was  largely  the  giver  and  woman  the  receiver;  it  was  a 
case  of  mentor  and  pupil. 

This  view  of  Kleist  is  grounded  in  his  belief  in  tha  mental 
superiority  of  man  over  woman  and  the  consequent  relegation 
of  woman~1li  affairs"  of  the  world  to  a  status  second  to  man. 
In  a  letter  to  Ulrike  of  May  1799,  he  writes  as  follows*: 
„Kannst  Du  Dich  dem  allgemeinen  Schicksal  Deines  Geschlechtes 
entziehen,  das  nun  einmal  seiner  Natur  nach  die  zweite  Stelle 
in  der  Reihe  der  Wesen  bekleidet?"  He  goes  on  to  point 
out  woman's  dependence  upon  man,  her  physical  weakness, 
and  her  need  of  a  strong  guiding  hand  and  of  a  firm  support 
in  a  life  which  is  full  of  difficulties  to  the  unprotected  woman*. 
Though  woman,  exactly  like  man,  is  subject  only  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason®,  as  Kleist  maintains  in  his  early  rationalistic 
enthusiasm,  he  holds  that  mentally  she  is  not  man's  equal. 
For  all  true  enlightenment  of  woman  consists  in  thinking  ra- 
tionally about  terrestrial  existence;  to  reflect  upon  eternity  is 
unprofitable  even  for  men,  Kleist  writes,  thereby  implying 
that  it  is  doubly  so  for  woman*.  He  refers  repeatedly  to 
things  which  women  cannot  understand'.  He  writes  to  Wil- 
helmine,  that  he  cannot  expect  her  to  enrich  science  with  new 
truths  such  as  men  have  discovered,  but  that  he  expects  her 
to  develop  her  mental  powers  by  observation  ^  As  a  means 
of  instructing  women,  he  deems  concrete  examples  of  much 
more  value  than  abstract  discourse  ®.  Moreover,  he  points  out 
to  Ulrike,  that  she  is  largely  concerned  with  that  which  is 
immediately  at  hand,  and  shows  less  inclination  to  look  into 
the  future  and  to  plan  constructively  for  it  ^^.  He  distinguishes 
between  the  intellect  of  man  and  woman  as  follows":  „Den 
Mann  erkennt  man  an  seinem  Verstande;  aber  wenn  man  das 
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Weib  nicht  an  ihrem  Herzen  erkennt,  woran  erkennt  man  es 
sonst?"  Eight  years  later,  in  1809,  Kleist  reiterates  essen- 
tially the  same  thought  in  his  „Satirische  Brief e",  where  he 
speaks  of  a  girl,  „das,  wie  man  leider  weiB,  auf  die  Vernunft 
nicht  mehr  hort,  wenn  das  Herz  sich  bereits  fur  einen  Gegen- 
stand  entschieden  hat"  \  Thus,  he  deems  woman's  part  in 
public  life  small  as  compared  with  that  of  man  ^,  and  calls  her 
sex  „ein  leidendes  Geschlecht" ',  as  opposed  to  the  activity  of 
man.  Woman  has  but  one  purpose  to  fulfill,  namely  confor- 
mity with  nature's  demands,  whereas  man  has  in  addition  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  state  *.  Kleist  sums  up  his  position 
tersely  in  the  sentence  addressed  to  Wilhelmine  von  Zenge 
in  1800,  saying*^:  „Die  Frau  hingegen  ist  nichts,  als  die  Frau 
ihres  Mannes;  ...  die  Frau  hat  keine  andern  Verpflichtungen 
als  Verpflichtungen  gegen  ihren  Mann;  .  .  .  das  Gluck  des 
Mannes  ist  der  einzige  Gegenstand  der  Frau ;  ...  die  Frau 
ist  mit  ihrer  ganzen  Seele  fur  ihren  Mann  tatig,  sie  gehort 
niemandem  an,  als  ihrem  Manne,  und  sie  gehort  ihm  ganz 
an;  ...die  Frau  ist  schon  glUcklich,  wenn  es  der  Mann  nur 
ist."  A  further  instance  of  Kleist's  rating  of  woman  as  com- 
pared with  the  range  of  man's  duties  and  interests  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  statement  to  Wilhelmine  in  1800*: 
„Dann  kbnnte  ich,  . . .  mein  ganzes  Leben  Ihnen  und  meinem 
hdchsten  Zwecke  —  oder  vielmehr,  weil  es  die  Rangordnung 
so  will,  meinem  hochsten  Zwecke  und  Ihnen  widmen."  His 
highest  aim,  as  mentioned  here,  was  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  of  ultimate  truth,  to  which  even  his  fiancee  was 
subordinated. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  subordination  of  woman  to  an  ideal 
which  at  that  time  dominated  him  so  strongly,  he  has  a  high 
regard  for  love  and  its  ennobling  power.  „Edler  und  besser 
sollen  wir  durch  die  Liebe  werden,  und  wenn  wir  diesen 
Zweck  nicht  erreichen,  Wilhelmine,  so  miBverstehen  wir  uns."  ' 
His  love  for  her  is  to  be  the  source  of  inspiration  to  higher 
endeavor  and  ever  renewed  effort  *.  But  a  wife  will  not  merely 
impel  him  onward  in  striving  for  that  which  is  hard  to  achieve, 
but  will  also  serve  as  a  safeguard  against  excesses.   He  needs 
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ir,  as  he  says,   „damit  ich  moralisch  gut  bleibe"  \     He  has 

►een    confirmed  by   numerous   observations  in  the  behef  that 

love  produces  almost  incredible  changes  in  men  ^,  changes  which 

Jie  enumerates  as  follows':  „Alles  was  schon  ist  und  edel  und 

it  und  groB,  das  faBten  sie  mit  offener,  empfglnglicher  Seele 
auf,  es  darzustellen  in  sich;  ihr  Herz  erweiterte  sich,  die  Seele 
hob  sich  ihnen  unter  der  Brust,  sie  umfaBten  irgend  ein  Ideal, 
dem  sie  sich  verahnlichen  woUten." 

The  relation  of  man  and  woman  in  matrimony  is  one  on 
which  Kleist  expressed  himself  with  great  frequency  in  his 
letters,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  „Denkubungen",  which  he 
prepared  for  Wilhelmine,  deal  with  this  topic.  First  and  fore- 
V^most,  he  insists  that  woman  must  have  absolute  confidence 
uand  reliance  in  her  husband;  there  must  be  no  barriers  of  any 
kind  between  them  if  their  union  is  to  be  genuinely  happy. 
He  writes  to  Wilhelmine  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  com- 
municate to  her  a  single  one  of  his  thoughts  or  even  impulses, 

id  requests  the  same  feeling  of  confidence  from  her*.  „Ver- 
trauen  und  Achtung"  ^,  he  terms  the  inseparable  pillars  of  love, 
^  without  which  it  cannot  exist.  „Vertrauen  und  Liebe"  ®,  „un- 
wandelbares  Vertrauen  in  meine  Liebe  zu  Dir"  ',  unumschranktes 
Vertrauen"  ^  „blinde  Zuversicht  an  Deinem  Vertrauen  zu  meiner 
Redlichkeit"  ^  „niemals  MiBtrauen  oder  Bangigkeit,  Vertrauen  auf 
uns,  Einigkeit  unter  uns''  ^**,  „bleibe  treu,  traue  fest  auf  mich"  *S 
„Treue"  ^^,  „Freiwillig  und  gern  muBt  Du  mir  folgen  kdnnen"  ^^ 
all  these  are  demands  typical  of  his  expectation  from  woman  even 
under  most  trying  situations.  His  sincerity  toward  Wilhel- 
mine is  quite  in  accord  with  such  demands**:  „LaB  mich  ganz 
aufrichtig  sein,  liebes  Madchen.  Ich  will  von  mir  mit  Dir 
reden,  als  sprache  ich  mit  mir  selbst.  . . .  Du  bist  nichts 
anders  als  ich,  und  vor  Dir  will  ich  nicht  besser  erscheinen, 
als  vor  mir  selbst,  auch  Schwachen  will  ich  vor  Dir  nicht 
verstecken.     Also  aufrichtig  und  ohne  alien  Ruckhalt." 

In  one  of  his  first  letters  to  Wilhelmine,  Kleist  asks  her 
to  tell  him  her  ideal  of  matrimonial  happiness,  and  adds": 
„Ich  verspreche  nicht  unbedingt  den  Wunsch  zu  erftillen,  den 
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Sie  mir  mitteilen  werden;  aber  ich  verspreche  bei  gleich  vor- 
teilhaften  Aussichten  denjenigen  Lebensweg  einzuschlagen, 
der  Ihren  Wiinschen  am  meisten  entpricht."  The  place  which 
woman  fills  in  the  life  of  her  husband  is  dwelt  upon  at  length 
in  a  letter  of  May  1800\  „Er  (der  Mann)  verUert  (bei  dem 
Tode  seiner  Frau)  den  ganzen  Inbegriff  seines  irdischen  GlUcks, 
ihm  ist,  mit  der  Frau,  die  Quelle  alles  GlUcks  versiegt,  ihm 
fehlt  alles,  wenn  ihm  eine  Frau  fehlt,  und  Alles,  was  die  Frau 
ihm  hinterlassen  kann,  ist  das  wehmutige  Andenken  an  ein 
ehemaliges  GlUck,  das  seinen  Zustand  noch  um  so  trauriger 
macht."  He  expresses  the  same  view  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
in  October  1801,  as  follows*:  „Der  Mann  arbeitet;  fUr  wen? 
FUr  sein  Weib.  Er  ruht  aus;  wo?  bei  seinem  Weibe.  Er 
trauert;  wo?  bei  seinem  Weibe.  Er  vergnugt  sich;  wo?  bei 
seinem  Weibe.  Das  Weib  ist  ihm  Alles".  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  during  his  courtship,  he  sees  but  a 
single  goal  before  him,  without  which  he  can  never  be  happ}) 
upon  earth:  namely,  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  matrimony*. 

He  is  much  concerned  with  the  danger  of  man  and  wife 
becoming  uninteresting  and  commonplace  to  each  other,  with 
the  possibility  of  their  eventually  failing  to  stimulate  one 
another  toward  that  which  is  worth  while.  He  writes:  „Wo- 
durch  erwirbt  und  erhalt  sich  nun  wohl  eine  Frau  das  Inter- 
esse  des  Mannes?"*  His  reply  is:  „Daher  wird  eine  Frau, 
die  sich  das  Interesse  ihres  Mannes  erhalten  will,  ihre  Talente, 
wenn  sie  von  der  Natur  damit  beschenkt  ist,  immer  ausbilden 
und  uben  mussen,  damit  der  Mann  immer  bei  ihr  den  GenuB 
des  Schonen  finde,  den  er  nie  ganz  entbehren  kann,  und  den 
er  sonst  bei  Fremden  suchen  muBte."  ^  Thus  Kleist  places 
the  responsibihty  for  the  maintenance  of  interest  and  love 
upon  the  wife.  Similarly  he  writes  of  his  love  for  Wilhel- 
mine^  „0  erhalte  sie  in  der  Glut,  mein  eignes  GlUck  hangt 
daran,  aber  von  Dir  nur  hangt  es  ab."  Again  he  writes  to 
her':    „Ja,   Wilhelmine,   meine  Liebe   ist  ganz   in  Deiner  Ge- 

walt Denn   so   wie  meine  Liebe  Dein  Werk,   nicht   das 

meinige  war,  so  ist  auch  die  Erhaltung  derselben  nur  Dein 
Werk,  nicht  das  meinige ....  Also  sorge  nie,  daB  ich  gleich- 
giiltig  gegen  Dich  werden  mochte,   sorge  nur,   daB  Du   mich 
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nicht  gleichgUltig  gegen  Dich  machst."  According  to  Kleist, 
then,  the  means  of  rendering  matrimony  permanently  happy 
are  in  the  keeping  of  the  wife. 

Though  Kleist  sees  in  woman  the  fundamental  source  of 
man's  happiness,  yet  the  relation  in  matrimony  is  one  which 
demands  certain  duties  from  both.  He  views  man  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  weaker  sex,  as  one  who  can  safely  and  surely 
guide  woman  over  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  life,  smooth- 
ing out  her  path  before  her\  The  thought  that  they  share 
the  same  lot  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  man  and  wife*,  one 
on  which  rests  the  foundation  of  their  union '.  Such  common 
sympathy  and  sharing  of  happiness  and  sorrow  alike,  Kleist 
holds,  will  bind  man  and  wife  together  just  as  a  chord  unites 
tones  in  harmony  *.  „Mitempfinden"  ^  is  the  demand  he  makes. 
Even  though  woman  is  the  frailer  part  of  such  a  union,  her 
influence  makes  itself  felt  in  curbing  the  wilfullness  of  her 
husband.  Kleist  illustrates  this  by  the  analogy  of  the  turbulent 
Main  River,  which  is  diverted  from  its  course  as  follows  •: 
„Aber  ein  Rebenhtigel  beugt  seinen  sturmischen  Lauf,  sanft 
aber  mit  festem  Sinn,  wie  eine  Gattin  den  sturmischen  Willen 
ihres  Mannes,  und  zeigt  ihm  mit  edler  Standhaftigkeit  den 
Weg,  . .  und  er  ehrt  die  bescheidene  Warnung  und  folgt  der 
freundlichen  Weisung,  und  gibt  sein  voreiHges  Ziel  auf  und 
durchbricht  den  Rebenhtigel  nicht,  sondern  umgeht  ihn,  mit 
beruhigtem  Laufe.''  This  conviction  of  Kleist's,  of  the  gen- 
tleness, by  means  of  which  woman  can  effectively  curb  the 
rash  haste  of  her  husband,  is  reiterated  in  almost  the  identical 
words  used  above,  in  a  letter  to  Karoline  von  Schlieben  dated 
almost  a  year  later,  June  1801 '.  That  Kleist  was  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  woman's  influence  upon  state  affairs  through 
her  husband,  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  question  which  he  re- 
commended to  Wilhelmine  for  consideration*:  „Sind  die  Weiber 
wohl  ganz  ohne  alien  EinfluB  auf  die  Staatsregierung?" 

Kleist's  letters  also  furnish  a  variety  of  more  general  ex- 
pressions on  the  traits  and  qualities  of  woman,  stray,  scattered 
remarks,  which  when  gathered  together  give  a  better  idea  of 
his  conception  of  woman.  He  enumerates  „Ehre,  Reichtum, 
Wohlleben"  as  having  a  particularly  strong  charm  for  women 
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in  general*.  He  disapproves  of  the  vanity  of  women  whose 
craving  for  finery  causes  them  to  go  „geschmuckt"  rather 
than  „blofi  angezogen"  ^  Kleist  seems  to  expect  greater  virtue  \/ 
from  woman  than  from  man.  For,  in  speaking  of  a  crime  he 
writes':  „Sie  selbst  hat  es  schon  eingestanden,  daB  sie  einen 
Betrug  gespielt  habe.  1st  es  wohl  glaublich,  dafi  dies  ein 
Weib  sei?"  Unselfishness,  which  he  considers  a  cardinal  virtue 
to  be  cultivated  and  valued  above  all  others,  he  regards  pri- 
marily as  a  feminine  quality,  for  in  woman  he  sees  a  char- 
acteristic unselfish  devotion  to  the  happiness  of  others*.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  quality  makes  woman  appear  more  hateful  ; 
than  selfishness  and  greed*.  A  certain  divine  kindness  is  the 
quality  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  woman®;  hers  is  the 
quality  of  patience,  tolerance,  forbearance  at  the  shortcomings 
and  weaknesses  of  others '.  A  genuine  woman  is  characterized 
by  heartfelt  sympathy  and  by  the  abiUty  to  give  comfort  in 
distress.  It  is  these  qualities  which  he  misses  in  Ulrike  of 
whom  he  says:  „Es  lafit  sich,  wie  Goethe  sagt,  nicht  an  ihrem 
Busen  ruhen"*.  „Sie  ist  eine  weibliche  Heldenseele,  die  von 
ihrem  Geschlechte  nichts  hat,  als  die  Huften,  ein  Msldchen, 
das  orthographisch  schreibt  und  handelt,  nach  dem  Takte  spielt 
und  denkt"*.  There  is  too  little  of  the  emotional  in  Ulrike; 
this  is  replaced  by  rationalistic  tendencies,  which  he  regards 
as  unfeminine.  He  regards  the  desire  for  a  man's  love  as  the 
gi-eatest  need  and  craving  of  woman***,  but  she  shows  none 
of  that.  Woman  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  ambi- 
tion*', he  writes,  but  as  her  nature  is  not  aggressive  and 
active,  it  would  seem  quite  in  keeping  therewith  that  ambition 
for  fame  and  success,  such  as  Kleist  madly  desired  at  that 
period  of  his  Hfe,  should  not  be  a  part  of  her  character. 

The  remarks  of  Kleist  on  woman  quoted  thus  far  are 
dated  prior  to  May  20,  1802,  on  which  day  he  requested  Wil- 
helmine  no  longer  to  write  to  him.  It  is  quite  apparent,  that 
his  engagement  to  her,  though  terminated  rather  abruptly, 
was  the  cause  of  much  reflection  on  his  part  concerning  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  woman,  reflections  which  were  crys- 
tallized in  the  ideas   set  forth  |above.     Since  his  later  letters 
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reveal  little  or  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  now  remains  to  con- 
sider briefly  some  of  the  more  important  women  he  has  created 
in  his  writings,  and  to  compare  them  with  his  earher  con- 
ceptions. 

iThe  women  in  „Die  Familie  Schroffenstein"  are  endowed 
ith  much  the  same   qualities  that  Kleist's  early  letters  have 
ivealed.     Thus  woman  is  portrayed  as  a  passive,  frail  being 
rather  than  an  active,   aggressive  one.     Eustache  hesitates  to 
swear    vengeance    upon   the    alleged    murderers    of    her   son, 
saying*:  „Verschone  mich,  Ich  bin  ein  Weib  —  0  Gott!  Wie 
soil  ein  Weib   sich  rachen?"     To  this  plea,   Rupert  replies*: 
„Ich  weiB,  Eustache,  Manner  sind  Racher  — 
Ihr  seid  die  Klageweiber  der  Natur." 
tee  goes  on  to  say  that   it  is  woman's  nature  to  love  rather 
than  to  hate*.     Sylvester  maintains  that  woman  has  no  con- 
fidence in  her  own  strength,  but  is   of   a  dependent  nature*. 
Ottokar  refers  to  patience  as  a  „Weibertugend"  which  costs  a 
man  far  more  effort  than  action  does*. 

LThe  tendency  to  discredit  woman's  powers  of  understand- 
g  is  manifest  in  the  words  of  Sylvester  to  his  wife*:  „ Ger- 
trude —  LaB  mich  —  das  verstehst  du  nicht."  This  view  of 
Sylvester's  is  revealed  again  in  the  words  of  Gertrude,  who 
is  aiming  to  convince  her  husband  that  she  is  right  in  her 
suspicions': 

„Du  hast  mir's  nie  geglaubt,  hast  die  Vermutung, 
GewiBheit,  wollt'  ich  sagen,  stets  ein  Deuteln 
Der  Weiber  nur  genannt,  die,  weil  sie's  einmal 
Aus  Zufall  treffen,  nie  zu  fehlen  wahnen." 
[Thus  Sylvester  is  skeptical  of  woman's  rational  faculties  and 
)f  her  judgements.     Rupert  discredits  the  authenticity  of  any 
imors   coming   from   women   and   will    believe  only  a  man's 
itement®.     The  same  motif  reoccurs  in  „Prinz  Friedrich  von 
[omburg"  ®.     Kleist's  conception  of  the  husband  as  the  mentor 
01  his  wife  is  reflected  in  Agnes'  words  to  Ottokar:  „Du  wirst 
es  lehren"  '\ 

Ottokar  demands  the  same  unquestioning  confidence  from 
Agnes  that  Kleist  had  expected  from  Wilhelmine.   For  he  says  ": 
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„Drum  will  ich,  dafi  du  nichts  mehr  vor  mir  birgst, 
Und  fordre  ernst  dein  unumschrankt  Vertrauen." 
In  turn  Agnes  expects  the  same  degree  of  trustfullness  from 
him*.  Again,  Ottokar  demands  that  no  element  of  suspicion 
come  between  them,  and  that  she  confide  in  him  more  than 
in  her  father  and  mother*.  Agnes  promises  to  be  his  „in  der 
grenzenlosesten  Bedeutung."*  Similarly  Eustache  says:  „0 
mein  Gemahl,  ein  Weib  glaubt  gern  an  ihres  Mannes  Un- 
schuld."*  Agnes'  devotion  to  Ottokar  reveals  itself  in  the 
words:  „Ein  Weib  scheut  keine  Mtihe."*  Her  pleasure  lies 
in  making  her  lover  happy*. 

Kleist's  words  to  Wilhelmine:  „Edler  und  besser  sollen 
wir  werden  durch  die  Liebe",  are  reflected  in  the  words  of 
Ottokar  to  Johann': 

„Wie  konnte  dein  Gemut  so  haBlich  sein, 
Da  du  doch  Agnes,  Agnes  lieben  kannst!" 

Thus  this  drama  reflects  such  views  of  woman  as  are 
stated  by  Kleist  in  his  early  letters;  this  result  is  but  natural, 
seeing  that  the  work  was  produced  at  a  time  when  such  impres- 
sions, as  had  come  to  him  during  his  courtship  with  Wilhel- 
mine, were  most  vivid. 

In  the  fragment  „  Robert  Guiskard"  occur  no  sententious 
statements  about  the  nature  of  woman,  such  as  are  found  in 
„Die  Familie  Schroffenstein" ;  yet  in  Helena,  Kleist  has  por- 
trayed a  woman,  who  in  a  case  of  emergency,  rises  to  the 
situation,  endeavoring  to  cope  with  it  by  an  attempt  to  pacify 
the  subjects  of  her  father*.  Whether  this  is  the  version  of 
1802  and  1803  or  marks  a  change  introduced  into  the  repro- 
duction of  the  fragment  for  the  „Phoebus'S  is  of  course  not 
to  be  ascertained  from  material  at  hand. 

In  „ Amphitryon",  Alkmene  voices  in  effect  the  earlier 
thought®  that  Ottokar  expresses  to  Agnes*®,  that  the  sacred 
bond  of  matrimony  alone  can  justify  and  sanctify  the  most 
intimate  relation  between  the  sexes.  In  the  closing  words  of 
her  question,  one  seems  to  hear  a  faint  echo  of  Kleist's  con- 
fession to  Wilhelmine  that  he  needs  a  wife  „damit  ich  mora- 
lisch  gut  bleibe"  *\ 
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Alkmene's  words:  „Was  brauchen  wir,  als  nuruns  selbst?"  ^ 
indicate  that  man  and  wife  are  sufficient  to  each  other  for 
happiness ;  Kleist  has  expressed  this  same  thought  in  the  poem 
„Die  beiden  Tauben",  dedicated  to  Wilhelmine  and  her  hus- 
band in  1808*:  „Seid  euch  die  Welt  einander  selbst  und  achtet 
f  Nicht  eines  Wunsches  wert  das  Ubrige!" 

Ikg^TL  Alkmene's  words  to  Gharis  reveal  what  a  large  part  her 
/husband  fills  in  her  life  and  what  a  place  he  has  in  her  af- 
/  fections'.     On    the  other   hand,   the   thought  that  Kleist  ex- 
j   pressed  in  his  letters,  of  husband  and  wife  ultimately  becoming 
fl    commonplace  and  uninteresting  to  one  another,  seems  to  appear 
\   again  in  the  words  of  Merkur  to  Gharis*: 
'  „Eilf  Eh'standsjahr  erschopfen  das  Gesprach." 

Virtue  is  the  very  essence  of  Alkmene's  being  *,  and  upon 
it  rests  her  peace  of  mind®;  if  she  is  no  longer  pure,  she 
cannot  bear  to  live ',  for  her  sense  of  her  own  value  is  lost 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  has  been  defamed '.  Amphitryon, 
himself,  is  absolutely  confident  of  his  wife's  fidelity  and  main- 
tains that: 

„Zu  argem  Trug  ist  sie  so  fahig  just, 
Wie  ihre  Turteltaub' "  •. 
Alkmene  is  not  a  woman  capable  of  action,  her  life  is  one  of 
devotion  to  her  husband  and  admits  of  little  else. 
I       In  „Dgr  zerbrochene  Krug"  Kleist  has  portrayed  in  the 
figure  o/^w,  another  woman  who  is  filled  with  absolute  de- 
'votion  tcHffe  man  of  her  choice.     In  order  to  save  Ruprecht 
from   army    service   in  India,    shy.   P.nf|i]|-pf    *^-    Hlf"!   ^ — ^^Y" 
hi^m  judg-fi   mnth?"  '^^^  "^^^^  ^^i[^     In  the  trial,  she  refuses 
to   clear   her  own  reputation,  whjflh^as  been  jeopardized  by 
her  accusers,  in  order  to  shield^dany  the  judge,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  Ruprecht  from  being  drafted.     Though  she  is  not 
an   active   being,   moulding  her  own  destiny,   jspfe  she  suffers 
abuse   and  endures  humiliation  for  the   sake  of  the  man  she 
Vis  devoted  to. 

In  Penthesilea  Kleist  has  portrayed  a  woman  who  is 
aflame  with  one  desire  which  dominates  every  fibre  of  her 
being:   the  desire  to  win  the  man  she  loves.     The  woman  in 
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her  has  been  aroused,  her  love  for  Achilles  leaves  no  room 
for  anything  else:  „Sie  denkt  nichts  als  den  einen  nur"  \  This 
allconsuming  impulse  stings  woman  into  action;  Eve  had  suf- 
fered and  endured,  but  the  heroic  strain  of  the  Amazon  queen 
impels  her  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  active  effort  to 
win  Achilles.  Her  determination  is  expressed  in  her  words*: 
„Den  Ida  will  ich  auf  den  Ossa  walzen."  Her  passion  makes 
it  impossible  to  judge  her,  for  even  Prothoe,  her  closest  friend 
says':  „Es  lafit  sich  ihre  Seele  nicht  berechnen/'  Agaifl 
Prothoe  implies  something  mysterious  in  the  natiire  nf  wniri?! 

„Wie  manches  regt  sich  in  der  Brust  der  Frauen, 
Das  fur  das  Licht  des  Tages  nicht  gemacht." 
Yet  Penthesilea  herself  betrays  the  fact  that  she  is  animated 
by  but  one  feeling,  namely  that   of  unrequited  love*:    „Staub 
Ueber,  als  ein  Weib  sein,  das  nicht  reizt." 

Tn  \\\^^  drama^  Kleist  has  portrayed  most  vividly  how  un- 
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requited  love  rouses  woman  to  action,  and  what  extremes 
womaiTls  capable  of  when  believing  herself  spurned.  Penthe- 
silea is  carried  to  the  very  heights  of  happiness  at  seeing  her 
wishes  apparently  realized®,  but  immediately  afterward  her 
mad  desire  for  revenge  fills  her  with  a  wild  rage  which  sweeps 
everything  before  it  and  impels  her  to  slay  Achilles  who 
seems  to  have  spurned  her  love,  and  to  mutilate  his  body  in 
a  fit  of  frenzy.  /Though  Penthesilea  is  endowed  with  strength 
and  the  will  to  act,  "1iP  ^"  f""^"?"'nrrl  hy  pf^^^siian  rather  than 
firm,  calm  purposefulness,  and  causes  her  own  destruction 

Kleist  has  expressed  himself  on  the  striking  difference 
between  two  of  his  heroines.  In  the  fall  of  1807  he  writes': 
„Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  . . .  ist  jiie  Kehrseite  der  Penthesilea, 
ihr  anderer  Pol,  ein  Wesen,  das  eben  so  machtig  ist  durch 
ganzHche  Hingebung,  als  jene  durch  Handeln."  In  December 
1808,  he  writes  again  on  this  subjects  „Denn  wer  das  Kath- 
chen  liebt,  dem  kann  die  Penthesilea  nicht  ganz  unbegreiflich 
sein,  sie  gehdren  ja  wie  das  -f-  und  —  der  Algebra  zusammen, 
und  sind  Ein  und  dasselbe  Wesen,  nur  unter  entgegenge- 
setzten  Beziehungen  gedacht."  Thus  Kleist  would  seem  to 
imply  that  active  endeavor  to  win  the  object  of  her  love,  as  ■ 
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well  as  the  quality  of  utter  self-denial  and  unselfish  sacrifice, 
are  both  inherent  in  woman,  and  that  outward  circumstance 
elermines  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other.  Yet  his 
women  are  shown  as  real  active  agents  only  under  conditions 
other  than  normal;  they  act  decisively  only  when  roused  and 
stung  to  action  by  some  powerful  emotion,  which  arms  them 
r  the  time  being  with  powers  that  ordinarily  are  but  latent, 
in  Kathchen,  Kleist  has  shown  utter  self-forgetfulness, 
the  entire  abandonment  of  all  else  for  the  all-powerful  love 
of  man.  She  leaves  „Eigentum,  Heimat  und  den  Brautigam, 
dem  sie  verlobt  war"  \  and  follows  Graf  Strahl,  to  whom  she 
is  bound  in  purest  love,  „in  blinder  Ergebung  von  Ort  zu 
Ort" '.  She  is  content  to  endure  every  hardship  if  she  can 
but  be  near  him;  her  one  fear  is  that  she  may  be  separated 
from  him.  Her  love  outweighs  all  else,  and  defies  every  ana- 
lysis of  reason*.  At  the  command  of  Strahl  no  longer  to 
follow  him,  she  falls  into  a  swoon*,  yet  she  feels  that  his  com- 
mand must  be  obeyed*. 

Her  unhesitating,  firm  love  endows  her  with  strength  to 
act  in  emergency®:  she  notifies  Strahl  of  impending  danger, 
thus  warning  him  of  a  sudden  attack  upon  his  castle,  that  is 
directed  against  him  and  Kunigunde'.  She  arms  him  with 
sword,  shield  and  lance  when  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost  *,  and  risks  her  life  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  Kunigunde's 
valuable  possessions  from  the  fire®.  Again  her  impulse  is  to 
act,  to  inform  Strahl^**,  when  she  has  surprised  Kunigunde  at 
her  bath  and  has  experienced  the  horror  which  the  latter's 
sight  causes. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  Kathchens  unselfish  love,  Kleist 
has  portrayed  in  Kunigunde  a  woman  whose  every  quality  is 
repulsive,    due    to   the    selfishness,    the    cold  calculation   with 
which  she  sets  about  to  turn  everything  to  her  own  personal 
advantage.     She   is   dead   to    any   finer   impulse,    and  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  enhancement  of  her  individual  interests. 
I   She    is   characterized   by   qualities   such   as  sham,    hypocrisy, 
I  dishonesty,   greed,   hatred,  jealousy,  fear  and  revenge.    Kuni- 
/  gunde  is  the  embodiment  of  Kleist' s  denouncement  of  selfish- 
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ness  in  woman*;  „Nichts  dagegen  macht  das  Weib  hafilicher 
und  gleichsam  der  Katze  ahnlicher  als  der  schmutzige  Eigen- 
nutz,  das  gierige  Einhaschen  ftir  den  eignen  Genufi." 

The  following  characterization  of  Thusnelda,  wife  of  Her- 
mann is  attributed  to  Kleist  by  Dahlmann*:  „Meine  Thusnelda 
ist  brav,  aber  ein  wenig  einfaltig  und  eitel,  wie  heute  die 
Madchen  sind,  denen  die  Franzosen  imponieren:  wenn  solche 
Naturen  zu  sich  zurtickkehren,  so  bedtirfen  sie  einer  grimmigen 
Rache.'*  Hermann's  attitude  toward  Thusnelda  is  well  in 
accord  with  the  above  characterization,  for  he  treats  her  in- 
dulgently, much  as  one  would  a  child;  he  calls  her  „du  Torin", 
„Herzchen",  „Thuschen",  and  humors  her  even  in  her  fond- 
ness for  the  Roman  legate  Ventidius.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  plays  the  Kleistian  role  of  tutor  toward  his  wife ; 
though  he  pretends  not  to  take  her  seriously,  he  has  a  defi- 
nite purpose  in  mind,  namely  to  raise  her  to  his  own  views, 
to  bring  her  to  the  point  where  she  will  share  in  the  general 
hatred  of  the  enemy.  And  when  she  realizes  how  she  has 
been  deceived  by  Ventidius  and  swears  vengeance,  Hermann 
voices  what  he  had  in  mind,  saying: 

„Nun  denn,  so  ist  der  erste  Sieg  erfochten!"* 

Ventidius'  betrayal  of  her  fondness  for  him,  has  stirred 
Thusnelda  to  the  deepest  hatred.  For  she  has  been  fond  of 
him,  as  was  revealed  by  her  ardent  plea  for  his  life*.  She 
has  become  enraged  because  he  has  toyed  with  her  affections ; 
she  has  come  to  a  realization  that  it  is  only  Hermann,  who 
loves  her  „mit  Ehrfurcht  und  mit  Sehnsucht"  ^.  Hermann 
plays  upon  her  grief  and  disappointment  and  rouses  her  to 
vengeance*,  until  she  finally  declares':  „Arminius'  will  ich 
wieder  wilrdig  werden."  Enraged  because  of  his  betrayal  of 
her  affections,  Thusnelda  is  driven  to  a  wild  vengeance,  and 
delivers  Ventidius  over  to  the  embraces  of  a  wild  she -bear. 
Then  her  strength,  which  has  been  roused  so  tumultuously, 
gives  way  and  she  falls  into  a  swoon.  The  wrath,  which 
actuates  Thusnelda  at  the  thought  of  Ventidius'  deception  of 
h^r  unrequited  affections,  is  but  another  manifestation  of  a 
frenzy  such  as  that  of  Penthesilea,  who  fancies  herself  spumed 
by   the  man   she   loves.     In  Thusnelda  this  passionate  anger 
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also  vents  itself  in  action  and  results  in  the  death  of  the  man 
who  has  deceived  her. 

In  the  drama  «Prinz  Friedrich  von  Hf)Tn}iiirpr^^  the  Kur- 
fUrstin  is  utterly  devoted  to  her  husband.  The  rumor  of  his 
death  spells  night  and  sheer  hopelessness  for  her*;  she  cares 
nothing  at  all  for  the  splendid  victory  of  the  day,  nor  for  the 
safety  it  will  bring  to  the  country,  for  her  own  personal  loss 
overshadows  all  else'.  But  when  she  hears  that  he  is  still 
alive,  life  again  has  content,  value  and  happiness,  as  Natalie 
expresses  in  the  words':  „Des  Daseins  Gipfel  nimmt  Euch 
wieder  auf!"  Hers  are  the  qualities  of  love,  devotion  and 
sympathy. 

>/^C)n  the  other  hand,  Natahe  is  another  character  who  be- 
/comes  resourceful,  aggressive  and  active  in  the  presence  of 
danger  to  the  man  she  loves.  Though  "she  is  but  a  woman 
I  and  draws  back  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  worm"  *,  occasion 
aoiUB  and  fortifies  her.  Though  put  to  a  supreme  test,  her 
genuine  love  cannot  be  offended  even  at  the  renunciation  of 
all  claims  upon  her  hand  by  Homburg,  who  rates  life  higher 
than  her  when  confronted  by  a  death  sentence  \  The  neces- 
sity of  the  moment  finds  her  strong,  able  to  encourage  him*, 
to  enter  a  plea  with  the  Kurftirst,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
Homburg,  who  asks':  „Wo  ruhte  denn  der  Kocher  dir  der 
Rede  bis  heute?"  Natalie's  quality  of  sacrifice  manifests  itself 
in  her  words  to  the  Kurftirst*: 

„Ich  will  ihn  nicht  fur  mich  erhalten  wissen  — 

Mein  Herz  begehrt  sein  und  gesteht  es  dir; 

Mag  er  sich  welchem  Weib'  er  will  vermahlen: 

Ich  will  nur,  daB  er  da  sei." 
She  becomes  resourceful  and  acts  independently,  issuing  orders 
to  Kottwitz  to  appear  at  Fehrbellin*,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
Homburg's  life.  Natalie  admires  courage  and  nobility  in  man**^; 
they  inspire  love  m  her  bosom  *S  a  love  which  no  longer  val- 
ues life  when  death  claims  the  man  to  whom  she  is  devoted  **. 
How  Kleist  has  portrayed  in  the  character  of  Toni,  in 
„Die   Verlobung   auf   St.  Domingo",    annthpr   woman    who   is 
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actively  engaged  in  saving  the  man  she  loves,  is  stated  by 
Brahm  as  tollows:  „lJine  opferfreudige,  tatkrHftige  Frau,  die 
ftir  den  Mann  ihrer  Neigung  durch  Nacht  und  Gefahr  eilt,  wie 
das  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn"  \  Love  for  her  children  makes 
a  heroine  of  the  Marquise  von  0.,  for  in  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  inner  worth,  she  resolves  to  devote  herself  to  the 
extent  of  her  ability  to  the  care  and  education  of  her  chil- 
dren '.  Thus  again,  virtue  and  love  are  seen  to  be  the  essence 
of  woman's  nature,  fortifying  and  strengthening  her,  and 
enabling  her  to  rise  to  an  emergency. 

Though,  in  general,  Kleist  assigns  to  woman  a  place'^of 
secondary  importance  in  affairs  of  the  world,  and  submerges 
her  individuality  in  her  duties  toward  husband  and  family,  he 
does  portray  her  in  his  later  poetical  works,  as  rising  out  of 
her  passivity  to  cope  with  a  situation,  if  occasion  demands  it. 
Yet  the  force  which  animates  her  in  so  doing,  is  her  love, 
which  sees  the  object  of  her  affections  in  danger.  Roman 
Womer  writes  on  this  point  as  follows*:  5,Im  ,Vorw2lrtsschreiten' 
waren  schon  Heinrich  von  Kleist  und  Friedrich  Hebbel  eine 
Art  Vorkampfer  der  Frau  geworden  —  ebenfalls  unwiUktirHch, 
Ja  geradezu  gegen  ihr  Wissen  und  Wollen.  Denn  sie  beide, 
die  als  Menschen,  als  Mitmenschen  ihrer  Zeit,  der  Frau  den 
zweiten  Platz  anweisen  in  der  Reihe  der  Wesen,  schatzten 
als  Schaffende  der  Zeit  und  alien  ihren  Anschauungen  machtig 
vorauseilende  Ktinstler  das  andere  Geschlecht  ein  mit  den 
Augen  des  Sehers,  des  Propheten.  Oder  ware  es  Zufall,  dafi 
Heinrich  von  Kleist  seine  Psyche  —  den  ganzen  Glanz  seiner 
Seele —  inkarniert  in  eine  Penthesilea?  Sind  es  Wesen  zweiten 
Ranges,  die  Marquise  von  0.,  die  durch  reine,  starke  Weib- 
lichkeit  das  unerhorte  Geschick  tiberwindet,  und  Natalie,  an 
der  allein  der  gebrochene  Held  sich  aufrichtet,  und  die  eben- 
btirtigen  Sinnes  und  Gemutes  hintreten  darf  vor  den  groBen 
Kurftirsten?  Selbst  das  Kathchen  in  all  ihrer  Weibesdemut 
und  Ergebenheit:  mufi  sich  nicht  ihr  „hoher  Herr"  an  ihrer 
inneren  GroBe  erst  langsam  zu  ihr  erziehen,  zu  ihr  empor- 
finden?''  Yet  throughout  all  his  life,  Kleist  viewed  the  ele^ 
ment  of  unselfish  sacrifice  as   the  cardinal  quality  and  virtu^ 

1  Otto  Brahm :  Das  Leben  Heinrichs  v.  Kleist,  p.  411.  —  «  HI,  274,  23» 
*  Roman  Worner:  Henrik  Ibsen,  Vol.  2,  p.  66. 
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of  woman  ^:  „die  Kunst  .  .  .  sich  aufzuopfern,  ganz  fiir  das, 
was  man  liebt,  in  Grund  und  Boden  zu  gehen:  das  Seligste, 
was  sich  auf  Erden  erdenken  lafit,  ja  worin  der  Himmel  be- 
stehen  mufi,  wenn  es  wahr  ist,  dafi  man  darin  vergniigt  und 
glUcklich  isf*. 

Virtue. 

With  regard  to  Kleist's  conception  of  virtue  and  morality, 
Kayka  makes  the  following  statement^:  „Wenn  wir  von  der 
kurzen  Periode  seines  Skeptizismus  absehen,  konnen  wir  sagen 
—  immer  gab  es  fUr  ihn  absolute,  sittliche  Werte.  .  .  .  Ihm 
war  es  heiliger  Ernst  damit,  ein  sittlich  reiner  und  guter 
Mensch  zu  sein,  und  dieser  Ernst  durchdrang  sein  ganzes 
Wesen,  und  alles,  was  er  tat  und  schuf  .  .  .  Pflichttreue  und 
Wahrheit  sind  die  Pole  seiner  Seele." 

KIgist's  early  view,  as  revealed  in  his  letters  and  in  the 
„Aufsatz,  den  sichern  Weg  des  Gllicks  zu  finden",  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  the  order  of  the  world  is  a  moral  one." 
^d  that  virtue  is  rewarded,  whereas  evil  is  punished  *.  That 
virtue  demands  reward  of  some  kind  or  oiher,  is  expressed 
repeatedly  by  Kleist  at  this  early  period  of  his  life.  In  a 
letter  to  his  former  teacher  Martini  in  1799  he  says*:  „So  Ube 
ich  mich  unaufhorlich  darin,  das  wahre  Gltick  .  .  .  nur  als  Be- 
lohnung  und  Ermunterung  an  die  Tugend  zu  kntipfen."  And 
again*:  „Es  ist  kein  besserer  Sporn  zur  Tugend  moglich,  als 
die  Aussicht  auf  ein  nahes  GlUck,  und  kein  schonerer  und 
edlerer  Weg  zum  Gluck  denkbar,  als  der  Weg  zur  Tugend". 
This  latter  statement  also  occurs  word  for  word  in  the  „Auf- 
satz"*.  T{ig>^t  j^onduct,  he  maintains,  bringjs  cheerfulripsf}  and 
satisfaction  f^^  fi7TroT^7aT.H  7.  ^^  41.^  ^f^pr  TianH  i^l^  ftvil  conscience 
is  a  source  of  torment^.  Rahmer  says  of  Kleist's  attitude  in 
these  early  letters':  „Uns  imponiert  die  gewissenhafte  Ehr- 
lichkeit,  der  friihreife  Ernst  in  seinen  Brief  en,  der  wohl  er- 
zogene,  morahsierend-philistrose,  altkluge  Ton,  den  er  anschlagt. 
.  .  .  Wie  ein  junger  Romer  philosophiert  Kleist  tiber  den  Lohn 
der  Tugend." 

1  V,  433,  15.     Nov.  9,  1811.  —  ''  Ernst  Kayka:  Kleist  u.  die  Romantik, 
p.  164.  -  '  rV,  64,  16.  —  *  V.  27,  2.  —  »  V,  27,  23.  -  «  IV,  59,  27. 
'  V,  107,  18.  -  8  V,  131,  14.  —  »  S.  Rahmer:  Heinrich  v.  Kleist  als  Mensch 
u   Dichter,  p.  234. 
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With  all  this  insistence  that  virtue  receive  its  just  re- 
ward, Kleist  admits  feeling  that  virtue  loses  some  of  its  exalted 
state  if  it  is  to  be  rewarded  \  However,  he  feels  that  it  is 
within  the  province  of  only  a  few  souls  to  love  and  practise 
virtue  for  its  own  sake^  Such  qualities  are,  indeed,  ^?  h^— 
admired,  according  to  Kleist,  but  cannot  be  demanded '.  Virtue 
is  primarily  the  guide  of  man  on  the  road  to  happiness.  „Die 
Tugend  macht  nur  allein  glUcklich  .  .  .  *.  Einzig  allein  nur  die 
Tugend  ist  die  Mutter  des  Glucks,  und  der  Beste  ist  der 
GluckHchste'." 

In  the  same  essay  from  which  the  above  is  quoted,  Kleist 
endeavors  to  define  virtue,  but  admits  that  he  associates  rather 
a  vague  exalted  meaning  with  this  much-used  term.  He 
writes*:  „Es  erscheint  mir  wie  ein  Hohes,  Erhabenes,  Un- 
nennbares,  ftlr  das  ich  vergebens  ein  Wort  suche,  um  es  durch 
die  Sprache,  vergebens  eine  Gestalt,  um  es  durch  ein  Bild  aus- 
zudrucken.  Und  dennoch  strebe  ich  ihm  mit  der  innigsten 
Innigkeit  entgegen,  als  stunde  es  klar  und  deutlich  vor  meiner 
Seele.  AUes  was  ich  davon  weiB,  ist,  da6  es  die  unvoUkomm 
nen  Vorstellungen ,  deren  ich  jetzt  nur  fahig  bin,  gewiB 
auch  enthalten  wird;  aber  ich  ahnde  noch  etwas  mehr,  noch 
etwas  Hoheres,  noch  etwas  Erhabeneres,  und  das  ist  es  recht 
eigenthch,  was  ich  nicht  ausdrucken  und  formen  kann."  He 
adds  that  since  he  has  busied  himself  with  his  „Bildung*',  his 
conception  of  virtue  has  become  more  distinct;  he  hopes  it 
will  strengthen  his  powers  and  inspire  his  will'.  This  then, 
is  the  enthusiastic  though  rather  vague  conception  of  virtue 
of  Kleist  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  But  though  he  does  not 
define  virtue  at  this  period  nor  at  a  later  one,  he  at  various 
times  enumerates  qualities  which  in  the  aggregate  might  well 
represent  his  idea  of  virtuous  conduct.  His  letters  abound  in 
such  enumerations,  which  will  be  cited  together  with  those 
from  other  writings. 

In  an  attempt  to  describe  virtue  more  closely,  he  writes 
at  some  length  as  foUows^  „Wenn  ich  Ihnen  mit  einigen 
Zugen  die  undeutliche  Vorstellung  bezeichnen  soil,  die  mich 
als  Ideal  der  Tugend  im  Bilde  eines  Weisen  umschwebt,  so 

^  IV,  59,  11.  -  2  IV,  59,  14;  V,  27,  11.  -  »  V,  48,  28. 
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wtirde  ich  nur  die  Eigenschaften,  die  ich  hin  und  wieder  bei 
einzelnen  Menschen  zerstreut  finde  und  deren  Anblick  mich 
besonders  riihrt,  z.  B.  Edelmut,  Menschenliebe,  Standhaftigkeit, 
Bescheidenheit,  Geniigsamkeit  etc.  zusammentragen  konnen; 
aber,  Lieber,  ein  Gemalde  wurde  das  immer  nicht  werden, 
ein  Ratsel  wtirde  es  Ihnen,  wie  mir  bleiben,  dem  immer  das 
bedeutungsvolle  Wort  der  Auflosung  fehlt.  Aber,  es  sei  mit 
diesen  wenigen  Zugen  genug,  ich  getraue  mich  schon  jetzt  zu 
behaupten,  daB  wenn  wir,  bei  der  moglichst  vollkommnen 
Ausbildung  aller  unsrer  geistigen  Krafte,  auch  diese  benannten 
Eigenschaften  einst  fest  in  unser  Innerstes  griinden,  ich  sage, 
wenn  wir  bei  der  Bildung  unsers  Urteils,  bei  der  Erhohung 
unseres  Scharfsinns  durch  Erfahrungen  und  Studien  aller  Art, 
mit  der  Zeit  die  Grundsatze  des  Edelmuts,  der  Gerechtigkeit, 
der  Menschenliebe,  der  Standhaftigkeit,  der  Bescheidenheit, 
der  Duldung,  der  MaBigkeit,  der  Geniigsamkeit  usw.  uner- 
schutterlich  und  unausloschlich  in  unsern  Herzen  verpflanzen, 
unter  diesen  Umstslnden  behaupte  ich,  daB  wir  nie  unglucklich 
sein  werden ''.  Other  virtues  are  enumerated  as  follows:  „Die 
Zufriedenheit  unsrer  selbst,  das  BewuBtsein  guter  Handlungen, 
das  Geftihl  unsrer  durch  alle  Augenblicke  unsers  Lebens  viel- 
leicht  gegen  tausend  Anfechtungen  und  Verfuhrungen  stand- 
haft  behaupteten  Wtirde^;  Gerechtigkeit  Wohltatigkeit,  Be- 
scheidenheit im  Glucke,  GroBe  und  Standhaftigkeit  im  Un- 
gluck*;  GroBmut,  Bescheidenheit,  Wohltatigkeit  ....  fur  die 
Menschen  und  zu  ihrem  Nutzen** '. 

In^Kleist's  letters   the  following  moral  qualities  are  held 

^''  y  up  as  being  exemBJarKi-JL^^^,  ffl^^'^^  '^^^^^^^'^  ^"   ^^  ^^^ 

^  highest  raw',    kis   sincenty  i^revealed  in  these  lines '':   „Vor 

Uir  vriH  Ich  nicht  besser  erscheinen,  als  vor  mir  selbst,   auch 

SchwJlchen  will  ich  vor  Dir  nicht  verstecken.     Also  aufrichtig 

und  ohne  alien  Rtickhalt".     In  the  same  letter  to  Wilhelmine 

he  writes*:   „LaB  uns  wahr  sein,  ohne  geschraubte  Tugend." 

Again  he   says':    „Die  Notwendigkeit,    eine  Rolle   zu   spielen, 

und  ein  innerer  Wider willen  dagegen  machen  mir  jede  Gesell- 

schaft  lastig,   und  froh  kann   ich  nur  in  meiner  eigenen  Ge- 

y       sellschaft  sein,  weil  ich  da  ganz  wahr  sein  darf." 

^^X  He  deems  tolerance  a  great  virtue  and  makes  repeated 

'  IV,  61,  24.  —  ''  IV,  70,  15.  —  «  IV,  73,  4.  —  *  V,  59,  8. 
»  V,  154,  2.  —  «  V,  155,  17.  -  '  V,  197,  17. 
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mention  of  it^  Kleist  is  most  emphatic  in  his  denunciation 
of  selfishness  *:  „Zu  welchen  Abscheulichkeiten  sinkt  der  Mensch 
hinab,  wenn  er  nichts  als  seinen  eignen  Vorteil  im  Auge  hat. 
Pfui!  Lieber  alles  verlieren,  als  durch  solche  Mittel  gewinnen.** 
He  is  quite  lavish  in  his  praise  of  unselfishness,  and  terms  it  ^L^^^" 
primarily  a  feminine  virtue  *.  In  describing  his  friend  Brockes 
to  Wilhelmine,  Kleist  dwells  on  his  unselfishness.  He  asks 
her  if  she  knows  what  it  means  to  be  truly  unselfish  and 
confesses  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  virtue*.  After  enumerating 
various  ways  in  which  Brockes'  absolute,  thoroughgoing  unsel- 
fishness and  devotion  manifested  themselves  under  the  most 
trying  situations,  he  urges  her  to  follow  his  friend's  splendid 
example,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  his  most  sacred  intention 
to  do  likewise*.  He  concludes  as  follows*:  „Denn  wahre  Un- 
eigennutzigkeit  zeigt  sich  in  dem  Talent,  sich  durch  den  Eigen- 
nutz  Andrer  nie  gekrSnkt  zu  ftihlen,  eben  so  gut,  ja  selbst 
noch  besser,  als  in  dem  Talent  ihm  immer  zuvor  zu  kommen. 
Daher  klage  den  Andern  nie  um  dieser  Untugend  an.  Wenn 
er  dein  freiwilliges  Opfer  nicht  versteht,  so  schweige  und 
zUrne  nicht,  und  wenn  er  ein  Opfer  von  Dir  verlangt,  vor- 
ausgesetzt,  daB  es  nur  moglich  ist,  so  tue  es,  und  er  mag 
es  Dir  danken,  oder  nicht,  schweige  wieder  und  ztirne  nicht." 

Kleist  rejoices  on  discovering  the  growth  of  virtues  in 
Wilhelmine  such  as  „  Ernst,  Wtirde,  Ruhe  und  Bescheiden- 
heit" ',  and  his  pleasure  is  all  the  greater  because  of  the  feel- 
ing that  he  is  contributing  to  her  development*.  His  „mora- 
lische  Ausbildung",  the  development  of  such  virtues  as  have 
been  herein  enumerated,  Kleist  considered  his  most  sacred 
duty^  „Bildung",  he  regarded  as  the  key  to  an  understandink 
of  virtue  **;  the  dictates  of  reason  he  held  to  be  fundamental! 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  for,  he  wrote**:  „Wer  gebietet  uu/ 
aber  die  Tugenden  der  Menschenliebe,  der  Duldung,  der  Be- 
scheidenheit,  der  Sittsamkeit  zu  tiben,  wenn  es  nicht  die  Ver- 
nunft  tut?" 

Yet  he  ist  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  path  of  virtue  is 
not  an  easy  one".     On  one  occasion  he  maintains  that  man 


1  V,  185,  5;  V,  202,  19;  V,  129,  31.  —  ^  V,  77,  1.  —  *  V.  138,  5. 
4  V,  189,  13.  —  «  V,  192,  28.  —  «  V,  193,  9.  —  '  V,  181,  19. 
»  V,  153,  1.  —  «»  V,  32,  3.  —  »o  V,  28,  3.  —  "  V,  44,  17. 
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must  aim  to  shape  his  environment  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
minimize  temptation,  thereby  enabling  himself  to  husband  his 
energies  for  the  pursuit  of  Hfe's  goals.  Thus  he  writes  to 
Wilhelmine^:  „Ich  fiihle,  dafi  es  mir  notwendig  ist,  bald  ein 
Weib  zu  haben.  Dir  selbst  wird  meine  Ungeduld  nicht  ent- 
gangen  sein  —  ich  muB  diese  unruhigen  Wtinsche,  die  mich 
unaufhorlich  wie  Schuldner  mahnen,  zu  befriedigen  suchen. 
Sie  storen  mich  in  meinen  Beschaftigungen  —  auch  damit  ich 
moralisch  gut  bleibe,  ist  es  notig  —  Sei  aber  ganz  ruhig,  ich 
bleibe  es  ganz  gewifi.  Nur  kampfen  mochte  ich  nicht  gern. 
Man  muB  sich  die  Tugend  so  leicht  machen  als  mSglich.  Wenn 
ich  nur  erst  ein  Weib  habe,  so  werde  ich  meinem  Ziele  ganz 
ruhig  und  ganz  sicher  entgegen  gehen  —  aber  bis  dahin  — 
o^erde  bald,  bald,  mein  Weib.'' 

At  the  time  of  his  disillusionment,  subsequent  to  his  study 
of  Kant,  Kleist  writes  to  Wilhelmine,  that  from  his  boyhood 
days  he  had  believed  development  and  a  gradual  growth  in 
perfection  to  be  the  object  and  nlan  of  creation '.  This,  then, 
lad  formed  the  basis  of  his  ethical  concepts.  With  this  sup- 
)ort  gone,  he  is  filled  with  doubt  and  morbid  skepticism  of 
fall  ultimate  values  whatsoever,  he  despairs  of  finding  any  in- 
'  violate  standard  upon  which  he  can  build.  „Wissenschaft  und 
Bildung",  which  had  hitherto  seemed  the  means  of  ascertaining 
ultimate  truths  and  of  attaining  virtue,  perfection  and  happi- 
ness itself,  now  appear  unreliable  and  unable  to  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  what  is  good  or  evil.  Without  any  such 
guide,  he  asks,  can  man  be  held  responsible  for  his  conduct, 
[03;  his  actions?'  He  gives  expression  to  relativistic  notions 
and  asks*:  „Was  ist  bose?  Absolut  bo se?  TausendfSltig  ver- 
knupft  und  verschlungen  sind  die  Dinge  der  Welt,  jede  Hand- 
lung  ist  die  Mutter  von  Millionen  andern  und  oft  die  schlech- 
teste  erzeugt  die  besten  —  Sage  mir,  wer  auf  dieser  Erde 
hat  schon  etwas  Boses  getan?  Etwas,  das  bose  ware  in  alle 
Ewigkeit  fort?"  He  even  suggests  that  the  whole  i^p-aning'  r^f 
life  is  wrapped  up~in  seeking  pleasure:  „Leben  so  lange  die 
Brusl  sicn  neoi,  giiUKiB^n,  was  rundum  bluht"^  „Ja,  un- 
sinnig    ist    es,    wenn    wir  nicht    gerade   fiir    die   Quadratrute 


1  V,  154,  21.  —  2  V,  203,  27.  -  '  V,  249,  10.  —  -^  V,  249,  18. 
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leben,  auf  welcher,  und  fiir  den  Augenblick,   in  welchem  wir 
uns  befinden.     GenieBen!     Das  ist  der  Preis  des  Lebens!"* 

During  this  period  of  skepticism,  he  doubts  the  responsi- 
bility of  man  for  his  acts^  and  maintains  that  there  often  is 
no  other  course  for  man  to  pursue  than  to  do  wrong'.  Yet 
during  this  time  when  he  utterly  loathes  science  and  know\ 
ledge*,  he  gradually  comes  to  feel  the  need  of  doing  som( 
thing  good;  not  „Wissen",  but  „Handeln".  He  writes*:  „Es' 
liegt  eine  Schuld  auf  dem  Menschen,  etwas  Gutes  zu  tun,  ver- 
stehe  mich  recht,  ohne  figurlich  zu  reden,  schlechthin  zu  tun." 
Similarly  he  writes*:  „Ein  grofies  BedUrfnis  ist  in  mir  rege 
geworden,  ohne  dessen  Befriedigung  ich  niemals  glUcklich  sein 
werde;  es  ist  dieses,  etwas  Gutes  zu  tun."  He  admits  that 
he  is  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  this  good  act  is  to  be^.  but 
'tnrer  much  hesitation  he  presents  it  nnd^j  fhr  ^"^^  ^^  »  Ppr 
sian  law,  which  however  savors  sti^pffly  of  T?ni]^g[|^j>}^i]  ^  ^Ein 
E'eld  zu  bebauen,  einen  Baum  zu  pflanzen,  und  ein  Kind  zu 
zeugen  .  .  .Das  soil  ich  tun,  das  weiB  ich  bestimmt."  This 
last  quotation  is  from  a  letter  dated  October  10,  1801,  after 
which  time  his  correspondence  yields  nothing  of  vital  impor- 
tance for  this  theme  until  June  8,  1807  ^  when  there  appears 
a  statement  which  shows  that  his  conception  of  virfjip  j^  ^^ 
mmated  ijy  the  sense  of  duty  to  nation  and  society. 

tJefore  the  subject  of  Kleist's  attitude  on  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  society  is  treated,  however,  a  few  of  the 
more  pregnant  quotations  on  virtue  from  Kleist's  earlier  works 
will  be  cited.  In  „Die  Familie  Schroffenstein"  Eustache  voices 
the  thought  that  a  realization  of  one's  wickedness  is  a  great 
step  toward  moral  regeneracv*^:  „Denn  nie  besser  ist  der 
Mensch,  als  wenn  er  es  recht  innig  fuhlt,  wie  schlecht  er  ist." 
Nor  shall  such  a  man  be  condemned":  „Den  soil  kein  Mensch 
verdammen,  der  sein  Urteil  selbst  sich  spricht."  He  is  to  be 
encouraged  ^'*:  „0  hebe  dich!  Du  bist  so  tief  bei  weitem  nicht 
gesunken  als  du  hoch  dich  heben  kannst."  Moreover, 
is  human,  says  Sylvester;  but  though  this  is  true,  man 
strive  to  rise  above  the  errors  of  the  past**. 
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66  Virtue. 

True  virtue    does    not   boast,    says  Merkur   to    Gharis    in 
Amphitryon  * : 

„Pfleg  deiner  Tugend, 
Nur  fUhre  sie  nicht,  wie  ein  Schlittenpferd, 
Stets  durch  die  StraBe  lautend,  und  den  Markt." 
The  difference  between  vaunted  pretended  virtue,  as  seen  in 
Gharis,  and  genuine  innate  virtue,   which    is   a   vital   part   of 
Alkmene,  is  quite  apparent.     Alkmene  values  virtue  more  than 
life,   and   cannot   bear   the  thought  of  life,   if   she   may   have 
sinned  against  her  virtue,  be  it  wittingly  or  unwittingly ^ 
„Ich  will  nichts  horen,  leben  will  ich  nicht, 
Wenn  nicht  mein  Busen  mehr  unstraflich  ist." 
Such  passages  from  Kleist's  earlier  works  show  our  author 
o  have  overcome  his  morbid  skepticism  as  to  ethical  values. 
His  nature  was  too  sound,  to  permanently  entertain  doubt  as 
to   the   demands   of   virtue  and  the  responsibility  of  man  for 
his  actions. 


Duty  and  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  state. 

Thus  far  Kleist's  conception  of  duty  has  not  been  touched 
upon.  This  theme  can  be  developed  to  advantage  by  treating 
it  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  his  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  society,  in  which  ethical  principles  of  a 
specialized  rather  than  of  a  general  nature  will  be  involved. 
Kleist  had  a  peculiarly  strong  sense  of  duty,  so  strong  in  fact, 
that  it  involved  him  in  confHcts  which  would  not  arise  for  one 
endowed  with  a  lesser  feeling  of  responsibility  for  his  actions. 
His  ardent,  fiery  temper,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  until 
his  thoughts  had  been  carried  to  their  ultimate  analysis,  pre- 
sented him  with  problems  which  are  not  apparent  to  the  more 
conservative  temper.  Moreover,  his  reflective  disposition,  which 
was  given  to  overmuch  introspection,  often  of  an  unhealthy, 
depressing,  moody  sort,  caused  him  many  a  bitter  struggle. 

In  his  youth,  Kleist  was  a  rigorous  individualist  viewing 
duty  as  the  responsibility  of  man  to  develop  himself  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  This,  he  writes  to  his  former 
teacher  Martini,  he  deems  one  of  his  most  sacred  duties ',  one 
which  enjoins  the  further  duty  of  resigning  from  the  arniy, 
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that  he  may  devote  his  undivided  time  and  energy  to  its  ful- 
fillment. He  is  confident  that  such  a  course  will  ground  him 
in  all  that  is  worth  while:  „Dann  .  .  .  wird  die  Erde  unser 
Vaterland,  und  alle  Menschen  unsere  Landsleute  sein.  Wir 
werden  uns  stellen  und  wenden  konnen,  wohin  wir  wollen, 
und  immer  glucklich  sein"  \  Thus  he  is  inspired  by  a  cosmo- 
poHtan  ideal  such  as  Treitschke  sums  up  in  the  following 
words*:  „Frei  hinwegzuschauen  uber  alle  die  trennenden 
Schranken  des  endlichen  Daseins,  nichts  Menschhches  von  sich 
fern  zu  halten,  in  lebendiger  Gemeinschaft  mit  den  Besten 
alter  Volker  und  Zeiten  das  Reich  der  Ideen  zu  durchmessen". 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  characteristic  expression"^ 
of  Kleist's  during  this  period  of  his  life  will  reveal  his  keen  \ 
sense  of  duty  and  its  tendencies.     He  feels  the  need  of  formu-   I 
lating  a  definite   plan  for  his  life,   in   order  that  his  desires  I 
may  not  be  in  contradiction  with  his  duties '.    Reason  must  deter-  / 
mine  the  path   of  duty  and  must  bring  the  desire  and  msisty 
ence   not  to  deviate  from  it*.     He  urges  Ulrike'*  not  to  lose 
sight  of  woman's  primal  duty,  motherhood,  a  sacred  obligation. 

Among  the  so-called  „Fragen  zu  Denkubungen  fur  Wil- 
helmine  v.  Zenge"  of  the  spring  of  1800,  Kleist  includes  this 
question®:  „Darf  man  wohl  von  einem  Menschen  immer  mit 
unerbittlicher  Strenge  die  Erftillung  seiner  Pflichten  verlangen, 
oder  kann  man  schon  mit  ihm  zufrieden  sein,  wenn  er  seine 
Pflichten  nur  immer  anerkennt  und  den  guten  Willen,  sie  zu 
erftillen,  nie  verliert?"  That  he  would  insist  upon  the  former 
view  with  all  the  rigor  of  his  impetuous  spirit,  seems  very 
probable  in  the  light  of  some  subsequent  statements  about  the 
inviolability  of  duty.  Thus  he  writes  to  Wilhelmine  in  August 
of  the  same  year':  „Wenn  auch  die  Hulle  des  Menschen  mit 
jedem  Monde  wechselt,  so  bleibt  doch  Eines  in  ihm  unwandel- 
bar  und  ewig:  das  Gefuhl  seiner  Pflicht."  He  feels  keenly 
the  struggle  between  duty  and  inclination,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  a  further  letter  to  her®:  „Wie  doch  zwei  Krafte  immer  in 
dem  Menschen  sich  streiten!  Immer  weiter  von  Dir  fuhrt 
mich  die  eine,  die  Pfhcht,  und  die  andere,  die  Neigung, 
strebt  immer  wieder  zu  Dir  zuruck."     The  full  weight  which 
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lie  attaches  to  duty  seems  expressed  in  these  words  to  Wil- 
helmine*:  „Aber  in  uns  flammt  eine  Vorschrift  —  und  die 
muB  gbttlich  sein,  weil  sie  ewig  und  allgemein  ist,  sie  heifit: 
erfuUe  deine  Pflicht;  und  dieser  Satz  enthalt  die  Lehren  aller 
Religionen."  And  again*:  „Ich  erfuUe  fur  dieses  Leben  meine 
Pflicht,  und  wenn  Du  mich  fragst:  waiyim  ?  so  ist  die  Antwort 
leicht:  eben  weil  es  meine  Pflicht  ist."  [Duty  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  satisfaction  it  leaves  in  its  train  is  his  motto;  su(^ 
a  course  of  conduct,  alone,  can  grant  a  placid  consci^ncej^ 
He  affirms  his  valuation  of  duty  in  these  words*:  „Meme 
Pflicht  ist  mir  hoher  selbst  als  raein  Gluck".  Unselfishness, 
which  he  has  pronounced  a  cardinal  virtue,  he  designates  as 
a  duty*:  „Was  ist  der  GenuB  eines  Vorteils  gegen  die  Ent- 
ztickung  eines  freiwilligen  Opfers!  Auch  in  dem  geringfugig- 
sten  Falle  erfulle  diese  schone  Pflicht,  ja  geize  sogar  begierig 
auf  Gelegenheit  wo  du  sie  erfuUen  kannst." 

^he  general  trend  of  the  above  passages  is  such  as  to 
point  out  the  emphasis  which  Kleist  laid  upon  the  duty  of  the 
[ividual  to  himself.  He  is  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
duty,  but  not  insofS,r  as  it  regards  the  relation  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  society  like  that  of  an  integral  part  to  an  organic 
whole.  He  insists  upon  the  duty  that  man  owes  to  himself 
to  develop  his  own  talents;  a  development  which  his  own 
conscience  demands  of  him.  Although  he  refers  to  the  neces- 
sity of  educating  himself  as  a  citizen*,  yet  he  commits  him- 
self in  no  way  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  citizen;  very 
likely  he  means  one  who  has  developed  himself  as  an  indivi- 
dual by  becoming  enlightened  and  intelligent.  Brahm  has 
characterized  Kleist's  early  attitude,  and  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cated a  subsequent  change  in  it  in  the  following  words':  „Nur 
auf  die  Pflege  seines  Innern  bedacht,  in  extremem  Ich-Kultus 
wollte  er,  im  Widerstreit  der  Pflichten,  jene  gegen  die  eigene 
Seele  Keber  erfullen,  als  die  gegen  die  AUgemeinheit,  sie  werde 
nun  Gesellschaft,  Staat  oder  Vaterland  genannt.  Ein  BUrger 
des  asthetischen  Staates,  hatte  er  von  dem  offenthchen  Leben 
sich  mit  egoistischer  Einseitigkeit  abgekehrt;  und  erst  als  unter 
gewaltigem  Krachen  mit  der  Schlacht   bei  Jena  dieser  asthe- 
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tische  Staat  zusammengebrochen  war  und  eine  neue  Zeit  her- 
aufkommen  woUte,  mit  neuen  Anschauungen,  neuen  Idealen, 
lebte  auch  Kleist  den  Umschwung  mit.  Ja,  es  darf  gesagt 
werden,  daB  in  keiner  Erscheinung  unserer  Literatur  die  Wand- 
lung  klarer  und  grofiartiger  zum  Ausdruck  kommt,  als  in  ihm." 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  trace  the  gradual  changS* 
in  Kleist' s  views  from  an  individualistic  sense  of  duty  to  self, 
to  one  which  recognizes  the  claims  which  society  and  the 
state  have  upon  him.  The  conflict  of  the  individual,  who  is 
seeking  to  develop  his  every  quality  to  the  highest  degree  oT 
perfection,  with  a  society  which  seems  to  restrict  him  through 
its  own  claims  to  recognition,  was  a  bitter  one  in  the  case 
of  Kleist.  And  with  a  tenacious,  ardent,  passionate  nature 
such  as  his,  the  change  was  a  thorough  one,  which  served  to 
make  the  last  years  of  his  life  more  full  of  meaning  than  the 
earHer  ones  had  been. 

At  the  age  of  21,  Kleist  utterly  lacks  the  feeling  of  seK 
vice  to   the   state  in   his  capacity   as  an   officer  in  the  army.\ 
He  feels  at  variance  willL_the_whole  spirjt_of  Jlie_-agmy^^nd|    C 
finds  ji^ex reeding] y  irkaQm£_ia,^_a  party  to  such_^2Uft--atito-l 
CFatic-  organization.     He  detests  militaryTGscipline,  views  offy 
cers  as  mere  mechanical  drill  masters,  the  soldiers  as  slaves, 
and  the  whole  regiment  with  its  maneuvers  as  „ein  lebendiges 
Monument   der   Tyrannei"  \     The   great    objection  he  has  to^ 
such  military  organization  lies  in  his  belief  that  it  crushes  all 
individuality,  degrades  man  into  a  mere  tool,  robbing  him  of 
all  spontaneity  and  of  the  right  to  dictate  his  own  course  of] 
action.     He  does  not  see  in  the  army   an  opportunity  of  s( 
vice  to  somgtt^ng:  hig^her  than  the  individual,  does  not  see 
iPa  m^ailS  of  bi'oiecimg  me   saieiy  and  "irnirity    of  a    "itfitfj 
wliicn,  Dy  Demg  tnus  safeguarded,  can  grant  its  citizens  oppor- 
tunity for  development   and   expansion   in  the  arts  of  peace. 
He    merely    rebels    at    seeing    his    personality    repressed    and 
thwarted  in  its  free  development. 

He  feels  that  he  is  misunderstood  by  men  generally;  a 
thousand  bonds  join  men  together,  —  such  as  opinions,  common 
interests,  desires,  hopes,  prospects  —  yet  all  these  bonds  do  not 
unite  him  with  them^  His  interests  are  entirely  different 
from  theirs,  and,  being  misunderstood  by  them,  they  must  be 
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locked  up  within  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  heart.  His 
efforts  toward  development  are  not  in  the  interests  of  society, 
but  are  bent  toward  the  fulfillment  of  duty  toward  himself*. 

everything   which  may   serve   as  an  obstacle  to  his  personal 

plans  must  be  removed;  for  that  reason  he  resigns  from  the 

irmy,  declines  to   accept  office  and  lives  for  himself.     State, 

JSfitics  and  the  royal  court  know  only  their  own  cold  advan- 
tage^. If  he  is  to  take  a  position,  it  is  not  to  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  but  an  academic  one  which  will  not  impose 
limitations  upon  him  as  a  ^jWeltburger^.     He  voices  his  ob- 

iction  to  a  position  as  a  state  official  repeatedly,  but  most 
emphatically  in  a  letter  to  Wilhelmine  v.  Zenge  of  Nov.  13, 
1800*.  He  feels  himself  at  variance  with  the  state,  his  own 
views  would  be  in  opposition  with  the  decrees  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  carry  out.  He  could  not  submit  to  orders 
without  an  investigation  as  to  their  merits,  for  that  would 
degrade  him  to  a  mere  tool,  devoid  of  personal  integrity.  Hence 
he  would  not  merely  come  into  conflict  with  the  state,  but 
would  flatly  refuse  to  obey.  Moreover,  such  an  office  would 
curtail  him  in  his  striving  toward  „Bildung".  His  individu- 
alistic position  further  stands  out  in  these  words  as  found  in 
the  same  letter*:  „Denn  zufrieden  mir  wirklich  Kenntnisse  zu 
erwerben,  bekummert  es  mich  wenig,  ob  Andere  sie  in  mir 
wahrnehmen".  Hence  he  sees  in  public  office  no  means  of 
service  to  the  state.  His  resentment  at  the  repression  of  in- 
dividuality entailed  in  service  of  the  state,  is  emphasized  in 
these  words*:  „Am  Hofe  teilt  man  die  Menschen  ein,  wie 
ehemals  die  Ghemiker  die  Metalle,  n^mlich  in  solche,  die  sich 
dehnen  und  strecken  lassen,  und  in  solche,  die  dies  nicht  tun 
—  Die  ersten,  werden  dann  fleifiig  mit  dem  Hammer  der  Willkur 
geklopft,  die  andern  aber,  wie  die  Halbmetalle,  als  unbrauchbar 
verworfen.  Denn  selbst  die  besten  Kdnige  entwickeln  wohl 
gern  das  schlummernde  Genie,  aber  das  entwickelte  drucken 
sie  stets  nieder;  und  sie  sind  wie  der  Blitz,   der  entzundliche 

^orper  wohl  entflammt,  aber  die  Flamme  ausschlagt."  Angered 
^at  the  cool  attitude  of  the  king  toward  him,  he  asserts  that 
he  does  not  need  a  king,  but  that  the  latter  does  need  sub- 
jects '.     Under  the  influence,  of  his  nbserYatinTi«=  ^^  ^'^TJSi  ^hprp. 
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science  seems  but  to  havft  fumishftH  thp.  m^jixka^nr  fVi<>  f^ffi^tll  _ 

of  immorality  and  dissoluteness,  he  accuses  thf  stnfp  nf  Vigxxir^^       jll^ 

regard  for  truth   and  ki^nwl^rlp.0  ^r.^^r  i^c^qfj^y  j^s  thev  will  yi^lj^ 

'^JYIflPr^"   -^^^  ^^  says*:   „Ist   es  ihm  um  Wahrheit  zu  tun? 

Dem  Staate?     Ein  Staat  kennt  keinen  andern  Vorteil,  als  den 

er  nach   Prozenten   berechnen   kann.     Er   will   die  Wahrheit 

anwenden.  —  Und  worauf?    Auf  Ktlnste  und  Gewerbe.     Er 

will  das  Bequeme  noch  bequemer  machen,  das  Sinnliche  noch 

versinnlichen,  den  raffiniertestenLuxus  nochraffinieren.'*    J'hiiR 

does  Kleist  challenge  thp-  statft.  in  which  h^.  sp.ps  httlp.  nr  Tinthipg 

i(^   mf^.   a^yyiirftri   nr  rpfip<>r>tarl      JiTM  evcn  Kleist,   who  has  so 

stoutly  defended  the  right  of  the  individual  to  proceed  in  his 

development,  unhampered  by  the  claims  of  state  and  society\\ 

ultimately  comes  to  a  realization  of  the  true  greatness  of  the)  I  (^  j^JBL  ^ 

state.   Through  becoming  a  patriot  Kleist  learns  a  new  stand//  ♦      ^^       • 

ard  of  values.  t 

In  January  1802,  Kleist  writes  to  his  sister  TTlfjjfp  f^^*^ 
Bern,  inat  ne  has  no  opinion  in  matters  political'.  Yet  only 
a  few  months  later,  he  writes -that  ke  has  no  desire  to  be- 
come a  French  citizen",  and  complains  that  Switzerland  is 
becoming  a  victim  of  French  brutality*,  and  that  the  French 
are  „Affen  der  Vernunft"*.  In  December  1805,  he  deplores  ■ 
the  lamentable  inactivity  and  lack  of  aggressiveness  in  thp 
campaign  againsi  Napoleon*,  whom  he  later  denounces  as  a 
tyrant  ^  Mis  letters  now  contain  more  and  more  frequent 
references  to  the  war,  to  a  decided  antipathy  toward  the 
French,  and  to  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  his 
state.  In  June  1807,  in  a  letter  to  Ulrike,  he  strikes  a  note 
which  is  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  an  utter  change 
from  his  former  individuaHstic,  self-centered  attitude.  He  writes ': 
„Doch  genug  jetzt  von  mir.  Es  ist  widerwglrtig,  unter  Ver- 
haltnissen,  wie  die  bestehenden  sind,  von  seiner  eignen  Not 
zu  reden.  Menschen,  von  unsrer  Art,  sollten  immer  nur  die 
Welt  denken.  Was  sind  dies  fur  Zeiten !  Und  das  Hilfloseste 
daran  ist,  daB  man  nicht  einmal  da  von  reden  darf".  This 
represents  a  marked  change  from  the  Kleist  who  had  felt  him- 
self aloof  and  isolated  from  society,  who  had  deemed  to  have 
nothing   in    common   with  his  contemporaries,    who  had  been 
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craving  nothing  but  seclusion  and  the  opportunity  for  self- 
development.  His  active  interest  in  matters  of  national  concern 
grows,  and  finds  expression  in  April  1809  in  these  words*: 
„Ich  auch  finde,  man  muB  sich  mit  seinem  ganzen  Gewicht, 
so  schwer  oder  leicht  es  sein  mag,  in  die  Wage  der  Zeit 
werfen."  It  has  now  become  his  duty  to  enter  the  lists  and 
to  come  to  aid  in  the  struggle  of  his  time.  His  regret  is  that 
he  cannot  do  more,  for,  in  referring  to  his  poems  „Germania", 
„An  Franz  den  Ersten",  and  „KriegsHed  der  Deutschen",  he 
says*:  „Ich  wollte,  ich  hatte  eine  Stimme  von  Erz,  und  konnte 
sie,  vom  Harz  herab,  den  Deutschen  absingen".  He  writes 
to  Friedrich  v.  Schlegel  in  June  1809*:  „Es  ist  nur  ein  Ge- 
ffenstand,  tiber  den  der  Deutsche  jetzt  zu  reden  hat."  In 
December  1810,  Kleist  announces*  that  the  „Abendblatter" 
a?fe  being  published  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  in- 
creasing interest  in  matters  of  national  impory  In  June  1811, 
he  assures  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  '^^  that  he  nas  regard  for  only 
such  interests  as  coincide  entirely  with  those  of  the  nation. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  difference  in  attitude  expressed  in 
these  lines  and  in  the  passage  already  quoted*:  „Wenn  er 
(der  Konig)  meiner  nicht  bedarf,  so  bedarf  ich  seiner  noch 
weit  weniger."  (^  September  19,  1811,  he  writes  to  Chan- 
cellor of  State  V.  Hardenberg,  regarding  an  appointment  in  the 
army ',  thus  reveahng  in  what  a  different  light  he  now  regards 
such  service  from  that  expressed  at  the  age  of  21,  when  he 
left  the  service  because  it  thwarted  his  development  as  an 
individual.  Moreover,  in  a  letter  to  Marie  v.  Kleist,  dated  but 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  Kleist  voices  himself  to  the 
effect  that  the  alliance  which  the  king  vbids  fair  to  form  with 
the  French  is  not  of  the  kind  which  will  make  life  valuable '. 
In  such  a  move  Kleist  saw  ruin  and  disgrace  for  his  country, 
an  ignominy  which  he  could  hot  endurel 

This  account  contains  the  more  important  of  Kleist's  direct 
utterances,  which  trace  the  change  in  his  conception  of  duty 
from  a  purely  individuahstic  turn  to  that  of  a  devotion  to  the 
state  as  an  institution  entitled  to  the  support  and  hearty  coop- 
eration of  its  citizens.  It  now  remains  to  follow  out  this  same 
change  as  revealed  in  his  other  writings. 
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In  the  drama  „Penthesilea",  the  relation  of  both  Achilles 
and  Penthesilea  to  their  subjects  is  one  of  subordination  of 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  to  the  desire  and  caprice  of  the  in- 
dividual. And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  Achilles,  as  on^ 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks,  and  Penthesilea,  as  queen  of  thj 
Amazons,  should  keenly  feel  the  responsibility  for  the  wel 
being  of  the  tribe  that  such  leadership  demands. 

Achilles  acts  with  singleness  of  purpose,  intent  only  ifcon 
winning  Penthesilea,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  He  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  pleas  for  the  safety  of  the  Greek  army,  akd 
insists  upon  carrying  out  his  own  desire  in  spite  of  the  dangtr 
to  the  Greek  forces.  TTp_  flffjrixn  thnt  hr  itiH  br  dnvntrd  t) 
Penthesilea  but  a  month  ortwo.  and  adds  haughtily^:  „Da£ 
wira  eucti  ja  aen  alttin,  m661'i:6rfi'essenen  Isthmus  nicht  gleich 
zusammensturzen".  Thus  Achilles  is  lost  to  everjrthing  but] 
the  fulfillment  of  his  individual  desire,  and  gives  up  withou] 
hesitation  his  plan  to  aid  in  the  common  cause  he  had  espoiy^ 
ed*;  more  than  that,  he  jeopardizes  his  men's  very  existence 
without  any  feeling  of  responsibility  for  their  safety.  Brahm 
sums  up  the  correspondence  of  Achilles'  individualism  with  that 
of  the  younger  Kleist  as  follows '^i  „Die  rucksichtslose  Kleistart 
Achills,  seine  eigensinnige  Selbstherrlichkeit  und  Selbstsucht 
offenbart  sich  freiUch  hier  erst  voll;  alien  Vorstellungen  setzt 
er  trotzig  sein:  ich  will's!  entgegen,  und  laBt  sein  personliches 
Begehren  der  Rucksicht  auf  das  AUgemeine  vorangehen". 

Penthesilea  herself,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  wages  a^ 
conflict -between  individual  desire  and  her  duty  to  her  race, 
but  the  woman  in  her,  the  yearning  for  love  and  individual 
happiness,  triumph  over  the  queen  and  her  responsibility  to 
the  laws  of  her  state.  Kleist's  own  rebellion  against  any  h 
outside  of  himself,  against  restraint,  and  his  shaking  off  of  such 
restriction,  is  reflected  in  the  words  of  Penthesilea,  who  says*: 
„Doch  alles  schiittelt,  was  ihm  unertraglich,  der  Mensch  von 
seinen  Schultern  straubend  ab."  In  spite  of  the  duty  she 
owes  to  the  Amazon  state,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she,  ao 
queen  should  stand  uncompromisingly  for  the  enforcement  of 
those  laws  which  safeguard  the  very  foundations  of  her  state, 
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she  yields  to  her  desires.     She  is  aflame  with  one  desire  and 
wiU  sacrifice  all  else  for  its  fulfillment^: 

„Die  Lust,  ihr  Gotter,  muBt  ihr  mir  gewahren, 
Den  einen  heiBersehnten  Jtlngling  siegreich 
Zum  Staub  mir  noch  der  FuBe  hinzuwerfen. 
Das  ganze  MaB  von  Gluck  erlass'  ich  euch, 
Das  meinem  Leben  zugemessen  ist." 
She   vows   not   to   rest  until  she  has  conquered  him*,    and  is 
deaf  to  all  pleas  for  the  safety  of  the  state;  she  would  rather 
be   dust   than   to   be   a   woman  who  cannot   charm  Achilles  ^ 
Prothoe   warns   her   that   she  will  not  win  Achilles,  but  will 
merely  lose  the   youths   who  have  been   captured  by  dint  of 
inestimable   hardships*;    the  highpriestess  admonishes  and  re- 
proaches her  all  to  no  avail,  and  points  out  the  loss  of  blood 
and    of    prisoners,    which   her    arbitrary,    wilfull  conduct   has 
caused,    without    making    any    impression    upon    Penthesilea's 
Jrdesires.     As  a  result,  both  Achilles   and  Penthesilea  pay  with 
/I  their   lives   for  their   utter   disregard   of  the  welfare  of  their 
>J  subjects.     Even   in    death,    Penthesilea   renounces  the  law  of 
tier  state '^r    „Ich   sage   vom  Gesetz   der  Fraun  mich  los,   und 
folge  diesem  Jtlngling  hier."     Thus  in  1808,  Kleist   delineates 
Ifthe   tragic   death    of   hero   and  heroine  alike  as  the  result  of 
/arbitrary  disobedience  of  thp  law,  of  following  their  individual 
Skinclinations  rather  than  honoring  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

In  his  journalistic  writings,  poems  and  shorter  productions, 
following  upon  Penthesilea,  Kleist's  patriotism  finds  repeated 
and  powerful  expression.  In  Penthesilea,  Kleist  delineated  the 
conflict  between  the  individual  and  the  state,  a  conflict  which 
crushed  the  former  because  of  his  insistence  upon  desires  which 
clash  with  the  general  welfare,  thus  bringing  those  to  a  tragic 
death  who  cannot  rise  above  their  personal  demands.  It  is 
through  his  patriotic  emotion  that  Kleist  is  really  raised  to 
the  realization  of  the  sacredness  of  fatherland,  state  and  law. 
In  his  appeals  to  the  down-trodden  German  people,  this  pa- 
triotism voices  itself  with  a  powerful,  genuine  feeling. 

A  wild,  stirring  call  to  arms  is  sounded  in  the  poem 
„Germania  an  ihre  Kinder"  *,  in  which  intense  hatred  and 
passionate  desire  for  vengeance  upon  the  common  enemy  mount 
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to  a  terrible  climax  \  But  he  also  calls  upon  his  countrymen 
to  obey  and  honor  their  rulers  in  the  quest  for  Uberation  from 
the  common  enemy  ^. 

It  is  in  the  collection  of  writings  intended  for  publication 
in  the  „Germania",  that  Kleist's  sense  of  duty  to  the  state 
and  nation  stands  out  unequivocally,  in  all  the  directness  and 
emphasis  of  which  his  impassioned  pen  was  capable.  Accord- 
ing to  Steig,  Kleist  wrote  these  articles  in  the  springi  of 
1809*.  In  a  fragmentary  introduction,  Kleist  states  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  publication  as  follows*:  „Jetzt,  oder 
niemals,  ist  es  Zeit,  den  Deutschen  zu  sagen  was  sie  ihrer- 
seits  zu  tun  haben,  um  der  erhabenen  Vormundschaft,  die  sich 
uber  sie  eingesetzt  hat,  allererst  wUrdig  zu  werden:  und  dieses 
Geschaft  ist  es,  das  wir,  von  der  Lust,  am  Guten  mitzuwirken, 
bewegt,  in  den  Blattern  der  „Germania"  haben  tibernehmen 
wollen.  Hoch,  auf  den  Gipfel  der  Felsen,  soil  sie  sich  stellen 
und  den  Schlachtgesang  herabdonnern  ins  Tal!  Dich,  0 
Vaterland,  will  sie  singen;  und  deine  Heiligkeit  und  Herrlich- 
keit;  und  welch  ein  Verderben  seine  Wogen  auf  dich  heran- 
walzt."* 

In  number  three  of  the  „Satirische  Brief e",  he  calls  upon 
the  individual  to  regret  no  sacrifice  for  the  success  of  the 
war^  In  the  „Katechismus  der  Deutschen" ',  the  same  idea 
is  driven  home  with  the  greatest  simphcity,  directness  and 
emphasis.  Without  stinting,  man  must  contribute  everything 
within  his  power  to  the  common  cause,  reserving  for  his  own 
needs  merely  water,  bread  and  clothing;  money  and  goods 
are  a  mere  nothing  as  compared  with  the  welfare  of  the 
nation '.  Not  to  give  and  risk  everything  for  the  common 
cause  would  be  disgraceful  and  despicable*;  not  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  nation  would  be  treason  punishable  by  death®. 
Out  of  this  spirit  was  born  the  ardent  defense  of  his  nation 
and  setting  forth  of  her  virtues  as  found  in  the  article  „Was 
gilt  es  in  diesem  Kriege?"  Some  of  the  more  striking  pas- 
sages in  it  will  show  how  strongly  Kleist  is  imbued  with  a 
feeling  of  love,  respect  and  veneration  for  his  state  and  with  the 
conviction  that  his  nation  is  rendering  a  service  to  all  humanity  **. 
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^"  Thus  Kleist's  attitude  has  been  transformed  through  his 
/f         /intense  patriotism  from  rigorous  individualism  to  a  communistic 
>        yfeeling  that  grows  on  and  on.    In  the  face  of  a  national  crisis, 
he  now  deems  any  consideration  of  self  to  be  utter  disgrace 
and  a   crime  before  God   who  has  decreed  that  man  be  free 
by  dint  of  his  own  efforts.     He  becomes  an  ardent  supporter 
of  state  and  nation,  and  in  turn  sees  in  the  state  an  organiz- 
ation which  helps  to  attain  and  achieve  that  which  is  greatest 
and  noblest  in  all  humanity.    Since  the  state  serves  such  great 
ends,  it  is  struggling  only  for  high  ideals  in  maintaining  itself, 
ideals  which  are  as  follows  ^  .„Gott,  Freiheit,  Gesetz  und  Sitt- 
lichkeit,   fur  die  Besserung  einer  hochst  gesunkenen  und  ent- 
arteten  Generation,  kurz  fUr  Guter,  die  uber  jede  Schatzung 
erhaben  sind,  und  die  um  jeden  Preis,  gleichviel  welchen,  gegen 
den  Feind,   der  sie   angreift,   verteidigt  werden  mUssen. 
the  maintenance    of   such  ideals,    the   state  is  justified 
most  rigorous  demands  upon  its  citizens':  „die  Regierung 
....  ihre  bestimmten  Forderungen   an   das  Volk   zu   machen, 
mit  den  Kraften  desselben  willkurlich   zu   schalten,   und   um 
ihre  Anordnnngen  zu  erreichen,  denselben  schuldigen  Respekt 
zu  verschaffen. " 
^"^  Kleist's  ardent  patriotism,   his  bitter  hatred  of  the  enemy 
of  his  nation,  his  plea  for  subordinaton  of  individual  interests 
to  the  general  welfare,  find  poetic  and  fiery  expression  in  the 
drama  „Die  Hermannsschlacht" ;  the  final  acknowledgement  of 
the   duty   of  the  individual  to   the  state  and  of  deference  to 
law  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  state  is  reared  is  devel- 
oped in  the  figure  of  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg.     These 
last  two  dramas  of  Kleist  are  the  poetic  reflex  of  what  has 
ly  been  noted  in  part  in  his  shorter  prose  writings. 
In  the   figure    of  Hermann,    the   hero  of  the  „Hermanns- 
schlacht",  Kleist  has  portrayed  a  genuine  patriot,   one  of  the 
deepest  dye,  one  whose  every  thought  is  the  freedom  of  his 
race  from   oppression,   whose   every   act  is  prompted  by  this 
motive,  who  is  impatient  with  every  force  which  may  serve 
to  swerve  him  from  his  course,  and  check  him  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  one   purpose  that  dominates   every  fibre  of  his 
being.    The  great  duty,  to  which  all  else  must  be  subordinated, 
is   to    rid    his    country   from  Roman    oppression.     It  is  of  the 
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utmost  significance,  however,  to  note  that  no  thought  of  indi- 
vidual aggrandizement  actuates  him;  he  is  not  merely  willing 
to  sacrifice,  but  actually  does  make  every  possible  sacrifice 
for  the  common  cause.  To  what  a  degree  he  does  this,  is 
all  the  more  apparent  because  of  the  glaring  contrast  between 
himself  and  other  princes  who  are  impelled  but  too  strongly 
by  the  desire  to  win  for  themselves. 

The  selfish  wish  of  Dagobert  and  Selgar  to  advance  their 
individual  interests  is  well  characterized  by  the  complaint 
of  Wolf*: 

„Es  bricht  der  Wolf,  o  Deutschland,  ' 

In  deine  Htirde  ein,  und  deine  Hirten  streiten 

Um  eine  Handvoll  Wolle  sich." 
Well    does  Hermann  know  the  jealousy    and  greed  of  those 
chieftains,  which  will  lead  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Romans   against  their  own   kin,    if  it  be  to  their  private  ad- 
vantage*.    Hermann's  attitude  is  in  sharp   contrast  with  that 
of  the  princes  Dagobert  and  Selgar,  as  well  as  that  of  Thuis- 
komar  and  Wolf,  who,  though  not  indifferent  to  the  common 
danger  are  interested  largely  in  protecting  their  wealth.     He 
annuls   all   private   interests,    and   disregards   all   else    in   the 
effort  to  crush  the  foe  of  his  country.     His  spirit  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Kleist  has  poured  into  the  poem  „An  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  den  Dritten,  K(5nig  von  Preufien",  in  which*  he  calls 
upon  patriots  to  let  their  fields  of  grain  be  trampled  down  in 
glorious  battle,  to  let  their  houses  become  a  prey  to  flames; 
for  all  material  goods,  however  costly  and  precious,  are  but 
made  to  sink  into  the  dust  for  the  preservation  of  higher  goods. 
But  beyond  sacrificing  ambition'^,   and  risking  the  life  of 
his   sons   in   the   interests   of   this   noble  cause*,    Hermann  is 
even  impatient  of  any  feeling  in  his  breast  that  tends  to  de- 
flect him  from  it  in  the  least.     Hatred,  intense  hatred  of  the 
enemy  is  his  sworn  duty,  and  vengeance  becomes  a  virtue, 
says  he*,    so   long   as   this   scorned   progeny   of  hell  breathes 
defiance   on   German   soil.     Yet  Hermann  has  not  become  a 
brute   without   any   finer   sentiment,   he  has  not  disregarded 
ordinary  ethical  principles  out  of  sheer  wantonness  and  blood- 
thirstiness;  his  duty  is  the  preservation  of  a  state,  of  a  people, 
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whose  very  existence  is  threatened,  and  for  so  sacred  a  cause 
everything  else  must  give  way;  necessity  knows  no  higher 
law  than  unqualified  surrender  to  so  noble  an  issue. 

It  has  gJready  been  intimated  that  „Die  Hermannsschlacht" 
is  but  the  poetic  refle?:  of  the  change  which  had  come  over 
Kleist's  views.  But  it  was  the  fire  of  patriotism  which 
led  him  to  a  realization  of  something  greater  than  the  per- 
fection of  self  and  the  satisfaction  of  personal  desires  and 
ambitions.  It  was  his  patriotism  that  inspired  such  lines  glow- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  most  thoroughgoing,  unquestioning 
sacrifice  of  individual  hopes  for  the  sake  of  the  state.  Jn 
another  drama,  „Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg",  Kleist  has 
sketched  his  change  of  view  in  its  development,  showing  th? 
conflict  which  he,  too,  had  to  wage  before  coming  to  a  re- 
cognition of  the  sacredness  of  law  as  the  foundation  upo  i 
which  rests  the  security  of  the  state,   whose  sanctity  and  fci 

Iviolability  must  be  upheld.  In  the  figure  of  the  prince,  Klei^ 
has  portrayed  the  struggle  of  the  emotional,  subjective,  tho- 
rough-going individualist  in  coming  to  a  realization  of  his  duty 
to  a  state  which  exists  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  the 
guarantor  of  protection  and  safety  to  its  citizens.  In  this 
drama  there  is  less  of  the  wild  vigor,  of  the  passionate,  even 
fierce  devotion  of  a  Hermann  to  the  ideal  of  the  nation,  but 
rather  a  noble,  calm,  resolute  reverence  for  an  ideal  which 
has  been  won  as  the  result  of  a  severe  struggle. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  drama,  Homburg  is  portrayed  as 
a  young  dreamer,  reveling  in  visions  of  a  great  sweeping 
victory  which  shall  redound  to  his  own  honor  and  glory,  bring- 
ing him  distinction,  reward  and  happiness.  He  craves  to  see 
the  whole  store  of  fortune,  of  success,  of  victory  at  his  own 
feet,  and  gives  no  thought  to  what  it  will  mean  to  the  state 
or  to  the  ruler  whose  colors  he  bears.  His  disobedience  in 
the  battle  is  the  logical  outcome  of  an  absentmindedness  due 
to  his  reveling  in  hopes  for  individual  success  when  the  safety 
of  the  state  should  have  been  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

After  having  been  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial 
and  having  realized  that  the  Kurfurst  is  in  deadly  earnest,  he 
collapses  and  becomes,  as  Natalie  says,  „ein  unerfreulich 
jammernswurd'ger  Anblick!"^     The  weakness  of  the  individu- 
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alist,  who  has  nothing  to  stay  him  but  his  own  hopes  and 
ambitions,  has  been  drawn  here  by  Kleist  in  splendid  contrast 
with  the  firmness,  absolute  unity  and  harmony  of  thought  and 
action  of  the  character  who  is  actuated  by  a  great  motive 
lying  outside  of  the  realm  of  individual  aggrandizement.  This 
picture  of  the  wavering  nature  of  the  individuahst  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  with  trt^  pglin.  mspf^^^fij^i^ptp,  rv^oo^^T^ni  pr^icn  ^i  _ 
the^jilixiikst,  who  knows  no  other  law,  who  breathes  for  no 
other  aim  than  the  TnaiTitPTiflTicp.  of  th^  stafp.  ho  fffirvpp 

When  so  rigorous  an  individualist  as  Homburg  first  comes 
to  a  realization  of  the  state  as  a  unit  larger  than  himself,  he 
sees  in  it  only  a  dire  force,  which  thwarts  the  citizen.  The 
prince  is  cowed  and  terrified  by  the  vision  of  a  stern,  un- 
bending law  which  can  determine  his  fate  by  a  cold  decree, 
a  law  before  which  the  individual  seems  to  dwindle  into  a 
mere  tool,  a  soulless  being.  He  sees  in  law  merely  brute 
force.  It  is  only  when  the  Kurfiirst  lays  the  decision  of  hisV 
fate  in  his  own  hands,  when  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to] 
think  and  act  again,  that  he  is  aroused  from  his  torpor  and 
terror,  and  realizes  that  the  law  is  more  than  a  soulless  hang- 
man's axe  made  to  strike  terror  and  to  frighten  into  obedience* 
He  begins  to  see  that  it  is  the  means  of  upholding  the  inviol- 
a^jiiij^  of  a  state  which  draws  its  sanctity  from  the  intelligent 
acquiescence  and  support  of  its  citizens,  a  state  which  aims 
to  give  opportunity  and  in  turn  has  a  right  to  service  from/ 
the  governed.  -^ 

In  the  development  of  Homburg's  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  law  and  the  state,  Kleist  has  mirrored  the  change  and 
rise  in  his  own  view  from  that  of  pronounced  individuaHsm 
to  a  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  the  state.  In  the  figure 
of  the  Kurftlrst,  he  may  have  consciously  embodied  that  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  which  was  lacking  to  him,  and  which 
comes  by  absolute  devotion  of  the  individual  to  an  ideal  far 
above  individual  ambitions  and  aspirations.  This  recognition 
of  the  sacred  duty  of  the  individual  to  the  larger  unit  is  one 
that  Kleist  reached  after  a  severe  struggle,  one  which  gave 
the  later  years  of  his  life  a  deeper  value  than  his  earlier  life 
had  known.  From  a  selfish  indivi(]i]fjli«m  hp  rt^^f^  to  a  kee 
appreciation  of  the  rip^ht  of  the  whole  to  prevail  over  the 
Vt.  7  He  struggled  and  attained  the  height  characterized  by 
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Petsch  as  follows*:  „Als  wahres  Gut  aber,  als  Verkorperung 
des  gbttlichen  Willens  im  irdischen  Geschehen,  als  echte  Grund- 
lage  aller  wertvollen  Liebe  und  Freundschaft  erscheint  ihm 
das  Vaterland." 


The  results  of  mfe^^Ji^estigatitm  show  that  just  as  Kleist's 
fundamental  approach  to  life  changed  vitally  and  fairly  rapidly 
from  an  early  confidence  in  reason  to  an  ultimate  faith  in 
„GefUhl"  as  a  guiding  power,  so  his  views  were  in  the  main 
transformed  correspondingly. 

Prior  to  1801,  Kleist  maintained  an  attitude  of  independ- 
ence toward   organized  forms  of  religion.     He  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  church  ceremonials  and  with  religious  speculation. 
\iJ     Jhl°  CT""^''  """^  ""^  ^^"  irigi«tPTiPP  fLnf  TYiQTi^g  r>nnp,^rn  js  primar-^ 
^|[         ilv  with   life   in  the  present,    and   out  of  the  conviction  that 
J\         reli§lUU!j  LOultiiipltiLiun   tended  to  cause  man  to  lose  sight  of 
his  immediate  duties.     He  considered  religion  valueless  unless 
it  have  a  directing  effect  upon  man's  life,   imbuing  him  with 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,   and  impelling  him 
to  fill  his  place   in   this  world  to   the  best  of  his  ability..  He 
defined    his  own  religion  as  the   search   for  truth   and  know- 
ledge,  and  the  attempt  therebv  to  approach  ultimate  perfec- 
/'/lon.     Catholicism  appealed  to  him  only  at  a  time   wnen  nis 
/y  /confidence  in  knowledge  and  reason  had  been  shattered,  when 
1^  f  I  be  had  become  susceptible  to  the  appeal  made  to  the  senses 
\\by  the   Catholic  ceremonial,    by   architecture,    sculpture    and 
lusic.      His   craving  for   something   firm,   to  which  he  might 
cling,   was  the  cause  of  his  temporary  desire  for  a  „drop  of 
forgetfulness  which  might   enable   him   to   become   Catholic". 
Later  in  life,  he  again  cherished  his  early  ideal  of  growing  in 
perfection,   but   his  reliance  then  was  upon  faith  rather  than^ 
on  the  power  oTTeaaon. — Y6t  his  ettiphiiais  re!iialiTe3''orracti^ 
Trt5nhi  llig"  pi^eSentT on  fulfilling  one's  duty. 

Kleist's  conception  of  immortaUty  was  see;;^  .Ul  have  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged.  He  held  that  ^gatb^  was  not 
the  final  end  of  all  existence,   but  that  it  resemDlSa  sleep,   in 


*  Robert  Petsch:  Heinrich  v.  Kleist  als  tragischer  Dichter,  Germanisch- 
Romanische  Monatshefte,  Bd.  I,  1909,  p.  547. 
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that  it  left  the  spirit,  the  real  essence  of  i3eing,  refreshed  ioi^ 
a  resumption  of  effort  on  a  higher  level  of  perfection,  where 
that  which  had  remained  imperfect  and  incomplete,  was  to 
be  subsequently  developed  into  higher,  purer  form.  Kleist^ 
apparently  believed  in  the  maintenance  of  individual  identic 
after  death,  for  he  held  that  man  was  to  profit,  in  continued] 
existence  upon  another  star,  by  the  insight  gained  in  this  work 

Before  1801,  Kleist  viewed  God  as  ultimate  truth  and  per- 
fection, to  be  approached  in  proportion  asjnan  attained  to  a 
higher  understanding  of  these  qualities,  ^e  believed  that  God 
was  eminently  just,  rewarding  good  and  pumShing  ey^  Yet 
beyond  this,  Kleist  deemed  it  impossible  for  man  to  conceive 
God  and  to  comprehend  his  purpose.  After  his  catastrophe 
over  Kant,  Kleist's  confidence  in  the  ability  of  man  to  ascer- 
tain truth  was  undermined,  and  he  eTnph.flsi7^.d  more  than  ever 
the,  impossibihty  of  comprfthpnrliTig-  Onrl  and  his  plans.  Yet 
after  this  period  of  skepticism  as  to  all  values,  he  seems  to 
have  believed  again  in  a  benevolent  Providence  „Es  kann 
kein  boser  Geist  sein,  der  an  der  Spitze  der  Welt  steht;  es 
ist  ein  bloB  unbegriffener!"  —  which  reveals  itself  to  faith 
rather  than  to  reason.  In  the  exultant  mnod  immediatelv  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  writes  that  he  prays  to  God  after  having 
hitherto  lound  prayer  impossible. 

Prior  to  his  disillusionment  over  Kant,  Kleist  asserts  that 
man  is  subject  only  to  the  dictates  of  reason;  subjection  to 
a  capricious  fate  is  but  a  sign  of  infirmity  of  the  will,  of  a 
failure  to  have  chosen  a^  definite  goal  whose  attainment  will 
direct  man's  efforts.  When  he  becomes  skeptical  of  reason, 
and  despairs  of  its  guifting  power,  he  feels  himself  to  be  a 
mere  plaything  of  fickle  fortune,  a  veritable  prey  to  accident, 
to  a  blind,  unintelhgible  fate!^  In  his  later  years,  Kleist  lieM, 
that  though  life  be  a  stru^le  with  fate,  man  must  fortify 
himself  by  definiteness  oi  purpose  and  firmness  of  will,  must 
actively  cope  with  fortune,  trying  to  wrest  from  it  what  he 
desires,  and  accepting  what  falls  to  his  lot  without  faltering 
in  the  struggle. 

Kleist   believed   in    the    mental   superiority    of   man  ov 
woman,    and   relegated  her   to  second   place  in  the  affairs 
the  world.   Just  as  rational  faculties  ^Ki^i-pniprj^p  yppn    an  gj^jn 
nathv^  pp-eater  rfjijfifp^^j^^"^^"^    Ifjl^dnftss  and  patieno*^  ^t-p  r;^i«-^ 
HesperiaO.  " 
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racteristic  of  woman.  Woman  is  passive  as  opposed  to  the 
activity  of  man;  she  is  primarily  the  wife  and  the  mother 
whose  happiness  hes  in  devotion  to  her  husband  and  to  the 
care  of  her  children.  In  general,  the  women  characters  which 
Kleist  has  created,  correspond  to  his  views  of  woman  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  letters.  Yet  the  really  great  female  characters 
of  his  later  and  maturer  works  rise  out  of  themselves  in  case 
of  an  emergency  and  actively  cope  with  the  situation.  They 
act  decisively  when  roused  and  stung  to  action  by  some  powerful 
emotion,  which  arms  them  for  the  time  being  with  powers 
that  ordinarily  are  latent. 

In  his  earlier  years,  Kleist  maintained  that  the  order  of 
the  world  is  a  moral  one,  in  which  virtue  is  rewarded  and 
is  punished.  Virtue  demands  and  needs  the  stimulus  of 
reward,  because  exceedingly  few  men  can  love  and  practice 
virtue  for  its  own  sake.  Therefore  he  posits  happiness  as  the 
reward  of  virtue.  He  finds  it  impossible  to  define  virtue,  but 
enumerates  a  large  number  of  virtuous  quahties,  of  which  he 
emphasizes  „Edelmut,  Standhaftigkeit,  Bescheidenheit,  Genug- 
samkeit,  Gerechtigkeit,  Duldsamkeit,  MaBigkeit,  Zufriedenheit, 
Aufrichtigkeit,  Uneigenntitzigkeit. '*  FoUuwing  upon  his  dis- 
illusionment over  Kant,  he  becomes  skeptical  of  all  moral  values 
and  questions  man's  responsibihty  for  his  acts;  he  despairs  of 
any  inviolate  standard  of  conduct  and  entertains  relativistic 
notions.  Temporarily,  life  seems  to  be  devoid  of  deeper  signi- 
ficance but  soon  he  comes  to  a  realization  of  man's  obHgation 
to  do  something  good.  He  turns  from  an  early  conception  of 
virtue  as  being  true  to  himself  in  the  endeavor  to  grow  in 
perfection,  to  an  ultimate  sense  of  duty  to  the  state, 
y  From  an  individualistic  regard  for  duty  toward  himself  and 

/  a  challenge  of  everything  that  tended  to  hinder  him  in  his  free 
development,  Kleist  was  led  through  his  awakened  ardent  patrio- 
tism to  a  realization  of  state  and  nation  as  ends  which  demand 
the  heartiest  support  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  whose  duty 
demands  that  he  enhst  his  every  faculty  in  their  development  and 
preservation.  Prior  to  1807,  he  had  often  felt  himself  aloof  and  iso- 
lated from  society,  but  now  he  holds  that  it  is  everyone's  duty 
to  enlist  in  the  struggle  for  the  nation's  existence.  From  a  pro- 
nounced individualism,  Kleist  came  to  a  keen  appreciation  of 
ht  of  the  whole  to  prevail  over  the  part. 
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of  German,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore.   1917.   IV  u.  84  $.  gr.  8. 

(Bel),  tivoa  3,50  J^;  Cetntobbb.  ctroa  4,30  Ji. 


JBittc  torn  ben. 


Teriag   von   Tandenboeds  &  Ruprecbt   in    6ottiiigen. 


Qefperttt  (ErgSnsungsrei^e: 

Sdjrtften  jur  englifdjen  ptjilologie. 

Unter  Xltitmirfung  von  Qermann  (ToIIi^  t)erausgeg.  von  James  U).  Bright 

?Profefforen  an  ber  ^o^nS  §otjfln§  Unlberfttlj  tn  Baltimore. 

2n  tnel)r  als  einer  J)tnftd)t  crjd)icn  es  stDerfmafeig,  biejemgen  ITTonograpf|tcn 
ber  Jjejpcria,  bte  jtd)  oortDiegcnb  auf  bic  CTtgIijci)e  Sprad)e  unb  Cttcratur  be3tcl)en, 
3U  einer  bcjonberen  Hbtcilung  3ufaTnmen3ufa[|en.  Btlbet  bod)  bas  Stubium  bes 
(Engltjd)en,  toenn  aud)  in  geroijfem  Sinne  nur  ein  tEeil  ber  germanij(t)en  pt)iIologie, 
bo(^  3ugleid|  ein  Hrbeitsgebtet  fUr  |id|,  bas  jotooljl  an  ber  Unioerjitat  roie  an  ber 
S(^ule  als  felbjtanbiges  S^^  ^^^  beutjd)en  pijilologie  3ur  Seite  ]ttlit  Demgeinafe 
toerben  Sdjriften,  bte  in  bas  (bzbut  ber  cnglijd|en  pi)iIoIogie  foUen,  als  iErgdn3ungss 
reif|e  3ur  ^efperia  erjd)einen. 

1.  ijeft:  Some  Parallel  Formations  in   English.     By  Francis 

A.  Wood,  Assoc.  Professor  of  G-ermanic  Philology,  University  of 
Chicago.     1913.     II  u.  72  $.     gr.  8.       2,^0  ^M;  Ztinvobhb.  Z  J6. 

2.  {}cft:  Historia  Meriadoci  and   De  Ortu  Waluuanii.     Two 

Arthurian  Komances  of  the  XIII th  Century  in  Latin  Prose  edited 
by  J.  Douglas  Bruce,  Professor  of  the  Enghsh  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Tenessee.  Second  Edition. 
Texts  revised  and  corrected.  Introduction  re-written  and  enlarged. 
1913.     LXXVI  u.  96  $.     gr.  8.     (Bet).  3  ^;  £eintt)bbbb.  3,80  ^. 

3.  Ijeft:  The  Dramas  of  Lord  Byron.  A  Critical  Study  by  Samuel 

C.  Chew    Jr.,  Ph.  D.,   Associate   in  English  Literature   in  Bryn 

Mawr  College;  sometime  Fellow  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

1915.     VI  u.  182  S.     gr.  8.  (Bet).  6^;  Ceintobbb.  6,80.^. 

„(Ef)etDs  S(^rift,  bte  burd)  i^re  Stilijtif  unb  bte  ntafeoolle  Hrt  if)rer  potemif 
etnen  ]d\x  gefaUtgen  (Etnbrucf  l)interlafet,  bietet  eine  3ujammenfa||ung  ber  an 
Bprons  Dramen  geiibten  Krtti!,  tDeId)er  ber  Derfajjer  jein  etgenes,  bent  Dramatifer 
Bt)ron  tm  allgemetnen  giinjtigeres  Urteil  gegeniiberjtellt.  Hud)  bte  beutjd)en  Bet* 
trage,  bejonbers  (Eimers  neuere  Hrbetten,  jinb  oft  beriid}id)ttgt,  t»ie  man  bann 
iibert)aupt  burd)ge{)enbs  bzn  (Einbrud  jorgfditiger  Hrbeit  erl)dlt  .  .  .  (Eine  er* 
freultd)e  £eijtung,  bie  uns  ber  oon  (E{)erD  in  flusjid)t  gejteEtcn  flbf)anblung  iiber 
bie  (Entroidlung  ber  Bt)ronsKriti!  mit  3ntere||e  entgegen|el)en  lofet." 

e.  Soe^pcl,  ©ttaBburg,  In  ber  Scutfi^cn  Cttcroturacttung  1915,  S^r.  16. 

3m  Prud: 

4.  ijeft:  Stonyhurst  Pageants.  A  new  cycle  of  Old  Testament 

Religious   Plays,   written   about   1610.    Discovered  and 

published  by  Professor  Carleton  Brown  (of  Bryn  Mawr  College). 

1917.    VI  u.  302  S.       (Bel),  etwa  10  J^;  Ceintobbb.  cttwa  11  ^. 

"Professor  Brown  has  discovered  the  above-named  cycle  of  Old  Testament 
Keligious  Plays,  written  about  1610,  long  after  we  believed  such  plays  were 
presented  in  England.  The  cycle  is  almost  complete.  It  lacks  five  pageants  at 
the  beginning,  and  something  at  the  end.  But  all  the  rest  is  complete  and  in 
good  condition.  The  completeness  is  indeed  remarkable,  for  it  is  the  fullest  Old 
Testament  cycle  known  now.  Every  student  of  the  Early  Drama  of  Europe  will 
be  interested  in  it.  It  is  absolutely  new  material  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
text  is  in  septenary  verseform." 

Professor  James  W.  Bright,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
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